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SPRING TAILOR SUITS.—[SEE PAGE 234.] 











Spring Tailor Suits. 
See illustration on first page. 


Wer give herewith designs for spring and sum- 
mer tailor gowns and jackets, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 
They show new features for plastrons, revers, 
panels, and long draperies, with velvet, cloth, and 
braiding for trimmings. 

Fig. 1.—This gown for spring and summer is 
of fawn-colored serge draped over a pleated 
skirt of plaid velvet, the plaid figures being vel- 
vet of a darker colwr than the ground of fawn 
wool, This skirt is seen only in three wide 
pleats on the right side from waist to foot, and 
is covered elsewhere by long serge drapery curving 
down from the right hip to the left side, where 
it forms pleats, and extends thus to the middle of 
the back, where it drops down in folds from the 
top to meet pleats of the same on the right side. 
The double-breasted basque laps to the right side, 
and has a single revers and a V-shaped plastron 
of velvet, with a high collar and velvet cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—This is a visiting dress of Battenberg 
green cloth, made very plain, to open over a panel 
in front of white cloth braided in cross rows 
with gilt. The basque has a pointed vest show- 
ing slightly below, and Incroyable revers of white 
and gilt; also some white and gold appears at 
the turned-back points of the English collar and 
on the cuffs. Green cloth toque with velvet 
brim, gilt-braided, and white and gilt plumes. 

Fig. 3.—This youthful suit shows a Jacket and 
English turban of myrtle green cloth trimmed 
with white. The pleating on the turban is 
of white moiré; the high collar, single revers, 
and cuffs of the jacket are of white faced-cloth. 
These are worn with a fawn-colored or a green 
tweed gown 

Fig. 4.—Suéde-colored camel’s-hair and dark 
gray-blue velvet are seen in this gown, with trim. 
ming of blue and silver braid. The high coilar 
and V plastron of velvet have a seam down the 
middle, and fasten under the left revers, or else 
they are made to meet in the middle without be- 
ing lapped and buttoned, their edges being turn- 
ed under (next the lining) and merely touching. 
The lower part of the corsage only is double- 
breasted, and has blue velvet buttons. Vest-like 
braided pieces come from beneath the fronts of 
the corsage. There is a short pointed apron 
braided on one side only. Two rows of braiding, 
separated by pleats, are down the left side of the 
skirt. The backs are bouffant on the tournure, 
with straight flat pleats below. Turban of the 
fawn cloth, with fluted blue velvet on the brim, 
and high silk pleats on the left side, with some 
pheasant feathers added. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Incuvstraten Week.y. 


In the number for March 15 Mrs. M. C. PyLe 
telis the story of 


HUGO GROTIUS AND HIS BOOK CHEST, 


which is accompanied by an illustration by How- 
ARD PYLE. 

“ The Cuckoo Clock” is an amusing story by 
Karuerine Dumesnit McIivaine. “ Bridget and 
the Captain” is a true story, both amusing and 
pathetic. 

The principal illustration is an engraving by H. 
Gorrzr of 

THE CHILDREN’S PARTY, 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY LUDWIG KNATS. 

Other interesting contents of this number are 
the tenth instalment of “ The Colonel’s Money,” an 
article on “ Single-Sticks” (with illustrations) by B. 
F. O'Connor, and a poem by Frank Dempster 
SHERMAN. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHERT 
Scppcement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ Spring 
Taitor Gowns ; House Dresses ; Spring Mantes ; 
Girts’ and Boys’ Serine Surrs and Wrappinas; 
Lapixs’ Spring Bonnets; Zable Covers, Fancy 
Articles, Hmbroidery Designs, etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





THE MAGIC GLASS. 


NY frequenter of our hotels and of our 
most expensive restaurants must often 

be confounded by a scene presented to his 
view—a scene fit to make him shudder if he 
is a man of right feeling or of wisdom, with 
any regard for the rising generation. It is 
the sight of a child sipping wine at the ta- 
ble with his father or mother, or called to 
the table of their friends and there present- 
ed with a little glass of some fantastic vin- 
iage, which to older and stronger drinkers 
seems perhaps innocuous, but which in re- 
ality is to children little less than poisonous. 
There is beer on the father’s table. The 
child has a smaller glass in which it foams 
about his lips. Te do.the child justice, the 
bitter flavor of the beer is seldom to his taste, 
nnless it is one of those children who, in- 
dulged to their ruin, have already a jaded 
palate and an appetite which craves the 
stimulating condiment, mustard, or pepper, 
or pickle, or what not. But to most chil- 
dren the glass of claret is rather agreeable, 
the glass of sherry decidedly so, and the 
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glass of champagne perfectly delicious. Its 
titillation delights them, its bubble amuses 
them, its spirit sets their young blood afire. 
It is a pity, it is a shame, that this young 
blood then is so soon to burn out, and to ran 
along in its channels a mere poor compound, 
so to say, of ashes and water— nay, rather 


of ashes and all vile contaminations, germs _ 


of disease to be transmitted, full flower of 
disease to be suffered, and residuum of all 
the nauseous drugs that shall have been swal- 
lowed in the vain hope of giving those ashes 
some of their wonted fires. 

For to what else but a consuming fire can 
the heating of the childish blood with wine 
lead? Whatelse should it do but burn away 
youth and vigor and hope and health, and 
leave a little old person in the place of the 
fresh young creature who might have been ? 
A person who knows life and the ways of 
the world preternaturally is an old person 
without ever having been a young one, and 
does well, under the circumstances, not to 
have become either an idiot or a drunkard 
by the time of maturity. 

Unless one positively sees the thing done, 
the young child’s glass filled as a thing of 
course, the father or the mother sitting by 
unconcernedly, or peradventure rather eager 
than otherwise that the child shall become 
acquainted with the use of wines as a part 
of social custom and eminence—uniless, we 
say, one sees it done, it is difficult to believe 
that parents so foolish and so short-sighted 
can be in the world, or that Providence will 
intrust to such the tender little souls and 
bodies that they are doing, even although 
unconsciously, their best to tarnish and 
destroy. 

There are certain people, advocates of 
temperance in the use of alcoholic drinks or 
of total abstinence from them, who will as- 
sure you that, even for older and well-ma- 
tured people, the habitual drinking of wine 
has a distinetly deteriorating action on the 
moral fibre, and that physically beer is the 
faithful motherofall diseases. Whether they 
are right or wrong, philosophical or fanati- 
cal, it remains that the habitual drinking of 
either wine or beer can be only heating and 
disorganizing to the blood, the brain, the 
nerves of the yet undeveloped child, can 
only send the blood along more rapidly than 
arteries and veins can carry it, or than heart 
and lungs can receive it, and must give the 
brain a heat calculated to involve its deli- 
cate tissue and substance in deadly injury. 
When there are so many mild and proper 
drinks for children, from the weak cup of 
cocoa to the glass of erystal water, it is cer- 
tainly unnecessary to look for the fiery 
draught of wine for them, however rich 
and spicy and aromatic, however poetical a 
drink, however fashionable. If now and 
then any child needs, for a brief season, such 
stimulation, that child is so rare as not to 
be known in the great number of other chil- 
dren to whom its stimulation is fatal. Ifa 
child cannot drink cocoa, there is the warm 
cambric-tea of milk and water and sugar; 
if that will not answer, there is clear cool 
milk; and the child who does not like milk 
can be taught to do so by the easy degrees 
of small quantities; and we have known 
many a stout, strong child who drank no- 
thing but cold water, and plenty of it. 

But this is not an affair of the parents 
of the wine-drinking child alone; it is the 
business of all of us, of the community. We 
have a right in the next generation: the 
fact that our own sons and danghters are 
to marry in it makes it our duty to attend 
to its physical and moral condition. 

And who can fail to see the other dan- 
gers, the dangers worse than any mere 
physical dangers, worse even, it seems to us, 
than idiocy itself would be, the danger of 
the child whose brain is thus heated and 
warped with wine becoming a criminal, the 
probability of its becoming a drunkard? 
The little being to whose lips the fond mo- 
ther holds the wine-glass to-night, either as 
a custom of fashion or because she thinks 
the poor child will be the better fur a little 
tonic, will need no one to hold a glass there 
by-and-by. The wine-glass will have be- 
come a habitual companion, and when at 
length the mother who countenanced the 
early step shall see her child gay with its 
intoxication, foolish, maudlin, reeling, mad, 
she will have no one but herself to thank 
for it. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN VS. TOBACCO. 


PENSER in his “ Faerie Queene” bids the love- 

ly Belphoebe gather “ divine tobacco” ; but di- 
vine tobacco seems, as a rule, to bring about an 
exclusion of the Belphabes, as being incousistent 
with their presence. Society is, in certain as- 
pects, a prolonged contest between women and 
tobacco. In some regions, as Germany and Mex- 
ico, tobacco gets the upper hand, and women 
must adopt it or be excluded, while among our- 
selves the tendency is the other way. All our 
older learned societies and studious clubs are 
masenline only; and though this is not always 
the result of a demand for tobacco, it sometimes ia. 








The elder State Historical Societies, the American 
Antiquarian Society, the American Oriental Soci- 
ety, are clubs of men. Yet when the American 
Philological Society, and the American Historical 
Society, and the American Archeological Society 
were founded, they were opened almost as a mat- 
ter of course to women, this being evidently a 
half-unconscious concession to the progress of 
the age. Clubs for the study of particular au- 
thors, as Shakespeare; Browning, even Plato, are 
usually of mixed membership. Even where such 
clubs are partly of a social character, and have 
club-rooms, there is a growing tendency to include 
women with men; and this is found to be per- 
fectly practicable, and all questions of order and 
propriety settle themselves. Thus the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club of Boston has its charming 
rooms open to both sexes, the room committee 
consisting of an equal number of each. This 
combination is undoubtedly attained at a cer- 
tain sacrifice—that of tobacco; but it is gen- 
erally held that the result is worthy of what is 
surrendered. So much more healthy and natural 
is mixed than separate conversation that I am 
inclined to suspect that few clubs having conver- 
sation as an element will be permanent without 
this commingling. A century hence, I fancy, this 
sort of joint tenancy will be almost universal, I 
have belonged to many clubs where the sexes 
were separated, and many where they were com- 
mingled, and I have almost always found that 
the best and most sparkling talk implied the pre- 
sence of both sexes. Napoleon Bonaparte used 
to say that without an admixture of feminine wit 
conversation grew tame. After all, the French 
salon, not the English tavern, is the type with 
which we associate the keenest interchange of 
thought. But this implies, at least in our day, 
the triumph of woman over tobacco. 

Whatever tobacco may do by way of soothing, 
there is no reason to suppose that it does much 
toward brightening the wits. A certain Monsieur 
Misson called attention in England, in 1698, to 
what he called “a perpetual use of tobacco,” 
and he suggests that it may be this which makes 
“the generality of Englishmen so taciturn, so 
thoughtful, and so melancholy.” In this prac- 
tice, and possibly this result, women had their full 
share. In Queen Elizabeth's time, an old writer 
says that the ladies of the court “ would not 
seruple to blow a cloud together very socially.” 
Rochefort, a French traveller in England about 
1672, reports rather apocryphally that it was the 
general custom in English homes to set pipes on 
the table in the evening for the women as well 
as for the men of a family, and to put a well- 
filled pipe into the children’s lunch baskets. Lat- 
er, in Queen Anne’s day, it was the suuff-box, not 
the pipe, that was universal. The Spectator de- 
scribes it as rivalling the fan in constancy of use; 
and Goldsmith portrays the belles at Bath as 
going into the water with a floating basket, which 
held a handkerchief, a nosegay, and a snuff-box. 
Perhaps this last may be regarded as the com- 
promise between tobacco and the salon ; it was 
the form in which the use of the weed might 
come in-doors, Pope’s “Sir Plume, of amber 
snuff-box justly vain,” might be admitted into a 
lady’s parlor, when Mynheer with his pipe would 
be properly excluded. “It seems a singular way 
of opening the lips for conversation,” wrote a 
writer twenty-five vears ago, “to close them on a 
pipe-stem, and it would rather appear as if Fate 
designed to gag the smokers and let the non- 
smokers talk.” 

One of the most curious forms of the exclu- 
sion of women in the interest of tobacco is in the 
ease of clubs of artists, who find, or claim, that 
their pictures do not sell so well on the opening 
night unless the attendance is wholly masculine. 
In the early days of the New York Water-color 
Society it is said that the experiment was tried 
of inviting on the “ Artists’ Night” all artists 
whose pictures were hung; but it was found 
that either the patrons must be requested not to 
smoke—in which case they would stay away—or 
else, if smoking were allowed, the newspapers 
were straightway filled with complaints from la- 
dies. Asa result, it has been thought best to ex- 
clude on this occasion even those ladies whose 
pictures are to be sold, and to admit them, by 
way of compensation, on “ Buyers’ Day,” when 
other artists are excluded. Thus, by what seems 
in their ease a curious misnomer, they are kept out 
on “ Artists’ Day” on account of the buyers, and 
admitted on “ Buyers’ Day,” although they are art- 
ists. It is not for me to dispute the wisdom of this 
measure as a business transaction, or to say for 
these ladies how far their increased sales con- 
sole them for the exclusion. But it certainly 
does not say much for the refinement of our man- 
ners if the classes who are wealthy enough to 
buy pictures cannot submit for this purpose to 
that exclusion of smoking which prevails in every 
well-regulated picture-gallery. 

Other cases of the collision between women 
and tobacco have occurred where school suffrage, 
so called, has been extended to women, and has 
been soon followed, as in Massachusetts, by a 
law forbidding smoking at voting places. Here 
the ladies have carried the day, the miscellaneous 
public being, it seems, more courteous than the 
select few who buy pictures in large cities. I 
have been assured by wardens and precinct 
clerks that the change has been to them a great 
blessing; that it is now far easier to keep order and 
to make a true return of votes, On our rail- 
way trains, curiously enough, the same difference 
is seen—the many are far more willing than the 
few to subordinate their tobacco to the feminine 
demand. The roughest man readily submits, 
with a courtesy that seems amazing when one is 
fresh from England or Germany, to transfer him- 
self to the smoking-car with his pipe. But the 
demand of the more exclusive has gradually 
evolved a small smoking-room at the end of the 
palace-cars, and this is, on some lines, practically 
left open into the main car; so that on these 
lines the more money a lady pays, the more like- 





ly she is to be annoyed by smoking. On the 
whole, the contest between woman and tobacco 
must be described as being still an uncertain af- 
fair, with the odds, in Europe, in favor of the to- 
bacco, and in America in favor of the woman. It 
is really as interesting a conundrum in its way as 
that of “ The Lady or the Tiger.” T.W.H 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXIIL. 


| EFERENCE has already been made to the 
importance of personal cleanliness on the 
part of servants. Acceptable as this condition 
is, we by no means owe it to modern culture, 
for as long ago as 1670 Hannah Woolley, in The 
Queen-like Closet, forcibly admonishes the foot- 
man or waiting-woman that to “Jean upon a 
chair when they wait is a particular favor shown 
to a superior servant,” and proceeds, in Saxon 
more emphatic than elegant, to interdict any de- 
filement of plates with the breath; nor, quoth 
she, must one “touch them upon the right or in- 
ner side.” Waiters do not always realize that 
the appearance of a labor-stained thumb on the 
edge of a plate is not very conducive to appetite, 
nor, indeed, do all hostesses; otherwise they 
would either supply their help with wash gloves 
(which should be immaculate at every meal), or 
instruct them to cover the visible part of the 
hand with a spotless napkin. Unquestionably too 
many house-keepers look upon the use of gloves 
or napkins by their waiters as part of a ceremony 
rather than a condition inseparable from neat- 
ness. The niceties of service at table, which be- 
come second nature to well-bred people, are too 
often by careless persons regarded as useless 
formalities, only occasionally to be indulged in at 
such times as demand great ceremony. ‘“ We 
are too busy,” they say, “for such unnecessary 
observances every day,” just as many inhab- 
itants of civilized communities ave too busy for 
a habitual daily bath, and face the possible con- 
tingencies of life on a pint of water a day. 

The true secret of perfect table service is its 
every-day performance. If the family table is 
well served, there need never be any anxiety at- 
tending the unexpected arrival of a guest. Only 
recently a friend, by evolution from a pupil, gave 
her personal solution of the question, which is 
too delightfully simple not to be shared with the 
readers of the Buzar, We were speaking of 
breakfast, the one meal of the day necessarily 
hurried. The family was large, the attendance at 
breakfast uncertain and irregular; if the host 
and hostess were punctual, not so always the 
sons and daughters, * the sisters and the cousins 
and the aunts.” Each one came to table at his 
or her own sweet will, and the result was so 
often an interrupted or utterly ruined breakfast 
on the part of the long-suffering host and carver 
that the service d /a Russe was substituted. The 
large dishes and coffee were kept hot at the fire 
or on chafing-dishes, and as each delinquent ap- 
peared the waitress served him or her. 

The system told. The host ate his breakfast 
in peace and went to business; the waitress at- 
tended as faithfully to her duties as if a formal 
dinner were in hand. If any late comer failed to 
secure his or her favorite morsel, the remedy re- 
mained to come early enough to table the next 
day to make sure of it. Of course this presup- 
poses plenty of help; in the event of only one 
servant—a general helper—the first service of 
dishes and their return to the heating lamp or 
the hot closet before the fire attended to, she 
would retire to do her other work, and late 
comers would follow the English fashion, pre- 
vailing even in great establishments, of helping 
themselves. 

So far as personal neatness for table service 
is concerned, most girls pride themselves upon 
looking trim and tidy. Let the mistress follow 
the suggestions given earlier concerning toilette 
accommodations, and the average good girl will 
avail herself of them. The manners of a maid 
are of far greater importance than the color of 
her hair and eyes and the symmetry of her fea- 
tures, True, there are human boors, feminine as 
well as masculine, but they are a race that we do 
not willingly admit to our homes in any capacity. 
Of all the types of American help none have ever 
rivalled the comfortable charm of the old-time 
house-servant of the South. Naturally polite, 
close imitators of the urbane hospitality of “the 
family,” with the personal pride in the time-hon- 
ored “open-hand, open-house” welcome to the 
master’s friends which was a sixth sense to the 
Southern man or maid—who that has known their 
loving service fails to regret that the last of their 
race are passing away? And from every section 
of the country the demand is loud for good and 
faithful service, 

“From whence shall it come ?” is one of the 
most serious social problems of the day. Not 
from the native rural population. No one can 
hope it who has known the tribulations of the 
country hosts that battle with the untrained local 
summer help; too ignorant to be made conscious 
of their own deficiencies; too vain to perceive 
the advantage of quiet ways and gentle words; 
too utterly possessed with that detestable sense 
of equality which is the curse of the time to re- 
alize that no one can command well who has not 
first learned to serve well. Alas! no hope from 
that direction ; but little hope from the growing 
daughters of the workers who have sought in this- 
too generous country better fortunes than those 
of their forefathers in older lands, The little 
learning of our public-school system has proven 
the dangerous thing that sends thousands yearly” 
into the shops, the factories—the mills where 
the devil’s grist is ground—rather than to the 
safe shelter of such decent domestic work as 
would fit them for the 
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that are our only hope for social regeneration in 
these uncertain times. It argues ill for the fu- 
ture of any country when its women decry the 
homely virtues and the knowledge imperative to 
the making of good wives and mothers. 

If the young women of America are all unwill- 
ing to gain experience in household matters, either 
in their own homes or those of others, it will be 
hard to conceive what the family will be over 
which they may some time reign. 

Unless home conditions are varied and exten- 
sive, the house of a prudent, accomplished matron 
is the best of places in which to learn domestic 
lore. The staid and sensible German race have 
long since set us the example of exchanging 
their daughters in the pursuit of this wisdom. 
Even among the wealthiest classes the young 
women serve out their term in the household of 
some notable Hausfrau. 

Let us consider what such service implies, and 
then ask:if we, as a nation, are too great or too 
cultivated to undertake it? Carefully read over 
the five articles of this series which have imme- 
diately preceded this, and follow the coming few 
which go to make up the sum of our suggestions, 
and then decide, mothers who have failed to train 
your daughters, daughters who have not yet re- 
alized the importance of such knowledge, whether 
one thing is suggested which seems useless to 
maid or to mistress, remembering the fact that 
in this country the maid of to-day may to-morrow 
be called upon to guide a maid of herown. We 
have briefly covered the questions of service in 
the kitchen and at the formal dinner table; let 
us next take the service of the plainest dinner 
and other less important meals. Under the least 
elaborate conditions the table can be made as in- 
viting as it sometimes is repulsive, and the ser- 
vant who can do this is invaluable to her fortu- 
nate possessor, 

The typical maid will have clean face and 
hands and tidy hair, a gown of wash material 
that is short enough to escape draggling, free 
from puffs and loops that catch upon door-knobs, 
and drag books and ornaments from every table 
or shelf she passes; her apron will be smooth and 
spotless (if she is wise she will, while busy, cover 
jt with a large work-apron, which can be easily 
laid aside when she is called suddenly from her 
work), her shoes will be whole and noiseless, and 
her under-wear so fresh that no odor is percepti- 
ble. If the sleeping-room is properly aired, the 
personal habits neat, and the kitchen or laundry 
where she works well ventilated, there never need 
be the least unpleasantness in her personal con- 
tact, even if she has been called at her busiest 
moment. Her manners will be quiet and cheer- 
ful, her voice not too loud, her attitude respectful 
and attentive, and she will remember what is said 
to her. If she answers a call at the door she will 
see that any person waiting has a seat either in 
the reception-room or the hall, she will quickly 
bring their answer, and see that the door is closed 
when they leave. 

If she is called to a room, she will knock be- 
fore she enters. If she brings a card or letter, 
she will hand it upon a small tray. A glass of 
water she will set upon a plate. If she serves a 
little lunch, she wiil arrange the dishes upon a 
salver covered with a clean napkin, and see that 
there is bread and butter, salt and pepper, 
sugar and milk for the tea or coffee, always a 
glass of water, and as many knives, forks, and 
spoons as are likely to be needeu ; and she will 
not leave fsoiled dishes standing after they are 
used. 

If she has to make or replenish the fire, she 
will do it with the least possible attending dust 
and noise. .In winter she will keep doors and 
windows closed, except when the room is being 
aired; in summer she will see that there is al- 
ways cool, fresh drinking water in the dining-room 
all day, and in the bedrooms at night. At night 
also she will replenish the supply of toilette wa- 
ter, and remove all waste Water and soiled towels 
from the bedrooms. If there are fancy bed cov- 
ers, she will remove them, and turn the bed- 
clothes ready for the sleeper. In the morning 
she will rise early enough to make her room and 
herself tidy, and to get through the most unplea- 
sant daily duties and have the living rooms in 
good order before the family appear. She will 
know what she has to do during the day, and 
will not shirk, If she is honest,-she will try to 
do in the best way the work she is paid for do- 
ing; she will take pride in doing it well, just as 
a good workman does, or a successful business 
man. And the wise mistress who has such a 
domestic treasure will show her appreciation by 
kindly encouragement, by gentle and systematic 
government, and by practical co-operation in 
emergencies. There are mistresses alive to do 
just that, and maids as well, who might sit for 
this portrait. May both multiply and increase! 
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NEW SUMMER SILKS, GOWNS, ETC. 


NOVELTY in summer silks is Bengaline 

with small reps, and of almost as light weight 
as are French foulards. It comes in plain colors, 
and in stripes, checks, and plaids, showing all 
the new soft quaint tapestry shades. It will be 
made up with the striped or plaid Bengaline for 
the plain lower skirt, the vest, collar, and cuffs, 
while plain Bengaline or else cashmere of the 
prevailing color will be used for the basque and 
drapery. Thus serpent blue cashmere (with gray 
in it) igidraped on a satin-striped Bengaline, or 
else plain -heliotrope Bengaline is made over a 
plaid Bengaline skirt of heliotrope barred with 
old rose, or the new Battenberg green of a 
solid color-is combined with striped green, écru, 
and primrose Bengaline. Double stripes and 
stripes of irregular widths are a feature of new 
fabrics, though the regular hair stripes and pen- 
cilled lines are still shown. 
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Pompadour Siciliennes of light quality and 
very gay coloring are shown in stripes for making 
the entire dress, with the shapely Louis Quatorze 
coat- basque, or draped with Marie Antoinette 
paniers, festoons, ruches, and great choux, made 
all of the same fabric. These light Siciliennes 
have stripes of a cream ground strewn with trail- 
ing vines, wreaths, and garlands of flowers in their 
natural hues, alternating with plain stripes of 
Dresden - china blue, Dubarry rose, céladon, ser- 
pent, heliotrope, or the yellow of French porce- 
lains, 

New silks made in Tussah, India, have the 
cream ground of pongee, but are of a lighter wiry 
cool fibre, pleasant to the touch, and prettily dec- 
orated with green, brown, or porcelain blue Gre- 
cian broché squares, or with cubes or diamonds. 
They are also imported in stripes and plaids of 
soft India colors on écru grounds. Exceedingly 
strong yet light twilled silks are made in the 
éeru or natural unbleached shades from India 
cocoons of natural growth that are found in the 
forests, and are said to make more durable silks 
than those of the cultivated cocoons, These come 
in fine stripes, and will be used for travelling 
wraps and costumes. 

The India silks and foulards have single long- 
stemmed flowers strewn at wide intervals on light 
grounds—rose, cream, serpent, or Nile green— 
or they are in flowered stripes, vines of cream, 
écru, or pink on china blue, brown, green, or vio- 
let grounds; or else they are in darker colors 
with great wheel patterns, or with smaller linked 
squares or bars of two colors—such as dark 
wine-colored grounds with lapping quadrangles of 
écru and green, or violet with pale rose and gold 
squares, 

For black and white mixtures gros grain has 
stripes of gros grain—not of satin—as two ir- 
regular white stripes on a black ground, or double 
black stripes on a white ground. When the silk 
is all black and plain the soft faille frangaise is 
still the best choice. For combination black silk 
dresses there are new gtripes two or three inches 
wide of zigzag armures, with moiré or else surah 
stripes alternating with repped faille stripes, to 
be used for skirts with basque, and part of the 
drapery of moiré, plain faille, or armure, A rich 
fabric for the trains of black dresses has only 
three stripes in each breadth like wide sash 
ribbons, two of moiré with one of satin between, 
or else only two stripes are in a width. 

For colors in monotone or in contrasts are 
dotted stripes that have dots within dots, and 
often three kinds of stripes, en camaieu, are in one 
fabric—repped stripes, satin, and gros grain—or 
else they contrast—white and black, blue with 
gray, écru with heliotrope, or old-rose with green. 
There are also very narrow frisé velvet stripes in 
tapestry colors on surah grounds of heavy twills. 
For evening silks are light faille frangaise 
stripes, white with pale rose, or blue with brocaded 
wreaths of small flowers, borders of ribbon, bou- 
quets, ete, 

There is a revival of the old-time moiré an- 
tique, a stately fabric dear to dowagers before 
the introduction of watered silks with set waves 
in stripes. The genuine moiré antique has irreg- 
ular zigzag lines like streaks of lightning all over 
its surface, and this will be used for the whole 
dress, or else in combination with similar moiré 
that is overlaid with satin stripes. The striped 
moirés are of all one color, or in contrast, as 
cream moiré with brown satin stripes, dark blue 
with red, old-rose with dark wine-color, gray with 
heliotrope, or white with black. These striped 
fabrics will also be used for the lower skirt of 
cashmere and of Bengaline dresses made up in 
the quaint gathered waists with soft full dra- 
peries. 

Newly imported Paris dresses show ali these 
new fabrics made up with voluminous draperies 
of most irregular arrangement, no two dresses 
being alike, and the sides of each dress being 
draped differently ; sometimes this variety is car- 
ried so far as to make one half the dress like a 
polonaise, while the other half is a basque with 
over-skirt or panier draperies. This last caprice 
is seen not only in the silken fabrics for the 
house, but in the tailor dresses of serge, cloth, 
and camel’s-hair. 

Long scarf draperies, shirred or pleated at the 
hip, and ending in a point below, held by a large 
chou, or rosette, or bow of ribbon, are conspic- 
uous features of the new Bengaline and cashmere 
dresses, and are suitable for any soft fabric. 
Thus on the left nip a breadth of cashmere is 
gathered in four or five clusters of shirring, with 
very sinall puffs between, and carried diagonally 
across the front to-a.point near the foot on the 
right, where it is held by a large soft rosette of 
doubled silk gathered round and round, and made 
to look unstudied and careless. A festooned pa- 
nier is on the right hip, laid in many curves, and 
the back drapery is long and full, with wide jabot 
effects on the sides, and Arab folds dropping over 
at the top. 

Cashmere over gros grain or faille francaise 
will be worn again by American ladies for spring 
toilettes for the house, for church, and visiting. 
Parisiennes always retain these refined dresses, no 
matter what novelties appear, and this year they 
will wear them in the pale gray-blue shades that 
are variously knowm as Luciole, serpent, and por- 
celain blue. The plain round skirt, with perhaps 
some bunches of pleats where not covered by 
drapery, and with added fulness in the back, 
is made of striped Bengaline, gros grain, or 
French faille, without trimming, unless a ravelled 
ruche is added to a plain skirt. Any partly worn 
cadet blue silk can now be used again for a skirt 
of such a costume, as the new shades are very 
similar, The cashmere drapery has the long 
shirred scarfs and rosettes described in the last 
paragraph, or it may have a long wrinkled apron 
with a Watteau fold on one hip, and a pointed 
wing or a festooned panier on the other, or else 
there may be on one side two short scarfs begin- 
ning on the tournure, and coming forward diag- 





onally to end in rosettes next the apron drapery. 
The basques of cashmere dresses have a shirred 
cashmere bosom drapery set on the shoulders next 
the collar, with ten or twelve very fine drawing- 
strings, and then laid in pleats to the tops of the 
first darts, where they are thrust under a corded 
piece like a bodice. Short revers of velvet or of 
striped faille turn over on these scarfs without 
lying flat, and the space inside has plain faille 
or velvet laid over it. The sleeves are coat shape, 
with a band of velvet and a puff of the cashmere 
shirred above it to look like under-sleeves. Such 
dresses are shown also in the new Battenberg 
green shades, in réséda, in heliotrope, puce, or 
anemone, and in clear French gray wools made 
up with the white moirés striped with gray or 
with brown. Black cashmere and faille dresses 
with pinked edges on the pleatings will be simi- 
larly made. 

Visiting and reception dresses are made of Ben- 
galine of a dark serpent blue or heliotrope shade, 
draped over a plain skirt of the Pompadour bro- 
cades, cream white with gay bouquets showing 
far up each side, but not in front or behind, or 
else there is a skirt of rich striped fabric, such as 
velvet with faille, or there may be a plain Ben- 
galine skirt of light shade, covered wherever seen 
with net that has drooping ornaments of irides- 
cent beads all over it. The Dubarry vest is liked 
for the basques of such dresses, being a breadth 
of the rich Pompadour silk, shirred across the 
top and pleated in fine lengthwise pleats from 
the waist line to the point of the basque; velvet 
revers are then set next this pleat, the high collar 
is of velvet, and there is a velvet wristband with 
a puff of the brocade shirred above it. 

Cashmere basques have their edges corded with 
the cashmere. Silk basques are plainly faced, or 
are piped with silk or with velvet. Two leaf 
points, two battlemented pieces, or two hollow 
pleats, shortest in the middle, and showing a vel- 
vet facing, are on the back of new basques. 
Some sleeves are shown again pointed at the top, 
with the points going nearly up to the collar, be- 
tween the fronts and backs of the shoulders ; but 
the coat sleeves prevail, though the greater num- 
ber are finished with the puff and wristband. 
This puff is set on the upper half of the sleeve, 
on the lining of coat-sleeve shape, the outer fab- 
ric being cut into points, or turned back in a slight 
revers, while the puff is shirred under it. The 
velvet band is about an inch wide when finished, 
and may be lapped in a point toward the outside 
seam. 

The newest tailor suits have most masculine- 
looking waistcoats, as their broad vests are call- 
ed, and these are rounded open in U shape at 
top, with a shirt front of Tussah or surah silk 
inserted there. The waistcoat is of faced cloth, 
as tailors call a light quality of broadcloth, and 
there is a standing collar at the back of this 
waistcoat, with an inside shirt collar of the silk, 
while the outside basque has also a round revers 
collar turned down widely in the back and pass- 
ing down the front in revers each side of the 
vest. <A pretty example of this is a fawn-col- 
ored Cheviot barred with green and red lines, 
made with a waistcoat of Battenberg green cloth 
and a shirt front of the new Tussah silk in its 
natural éeru shade, herring- boned with green 
silk. This shirt plastron laps to the left side, 
and has a row of the green needle-work down 
that side only, and also around its high standing 
collar. The green waistcoat is quite wide, with 
bluntly rounded ends instead of points, and is 
fastened by large silk buttons in open whiel-like 
pattern. ‘The odd effect is given this gown of 
having a polonaise or redingote side on the right 
falling plain to the foot, while the opposite side 
is a short coat with apron drapery, which also 
extends to the right under the half-polonaise. A 
little pleated puff of the Tussah silk is set in the 
end of the sleeves, stitched in herring-bone de- 
sign down the middle, and sewed to a_ wrist- 
band of the green cloth. The many collars, and 
the Directoire revers, with the varied sides, make 
up the new features of this costume. The hat 
is a soft-crowned toque of the barred fawn 
goods, with the close brim covered with green 
velvet in corrugated folds, and a high pleated 
fan of the Tussah silk, with a shell pin thrust 
through it. 

Among the new jackets made by English tai- 
lors checks are largely used, especially in the 
new gray-blue shades with white, and their trim- 
ming is Directoire revers of darker blue moiré 
antique, with collar, pockets, cuffs, and lapels 
on the back of the same old-time silk. 

Long classie draperies in peplum points, pleats 
from belt to foot in front of draperies, and diag- 
onal pleats from the left hip to the right foot, are 
seen on other tailor gowns. The new green cloths 
braided with silver are shown for reception and 
visiting toilettes, and the pale fawn-colors that 
are always liked in the spring are shown in barred 
Cheviots for general wear, and also in the finer 
faced-cloths. 

Colored lace handkerchiefs will be much used 
for trimming colored straw bonnets. Sometimes 
only one square is needed, with each of the four 
corners pointing upward to form the front orna- 
ment, but on others two handkerchiefs are used, 
with some of the pointed ends drawn backward 
on the sides. 

Colored chemisettes of old-rose, primrose yel- 
low, or cream white gauze, or India silk, or surah, 
or else of nuns’ veiling, are made pleated below 
a high collar, and used to put inside the open 
neck and revers of various dresses—as old-rose 
with brown dresses, primrose or lavender with 
heliotrope, pongee or Tussah silk with green 
dresses, and cream white with any dress. A lit- 
tle feather stitching may be added, and the 
revers of the dress may be of velvet or of 
moiré, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McUrrery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Srern Broruers; and 
REDFERN. 














PERSONAT.. 

Mr. Geoner Inness, Jun., has painted a large 
oil-picture entitled “*The Dying Elk,’ rep 
resenting the animal wounded and dying in the 
water. Near it, on the bank, lies its comrade, 
another elk, already dead at the hands of the 
hunter, The artist recently purchased a fine 
elk to serve as a model, and the painting will be 
entered at the next prize competition at the 
American Art Galleries 

Miss May MocTavisn, recently a belle in 
Baltimore society, a yreut anddaughter of 
CHARLES CARROLL of Carrollton, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and a grand- 
daughter of General WINFIELD Scort, has taken 
the white veil at the Carmelite Convent, Brus 
sels, Belgium. 

By the death of Henry Warp Bercuer the 
world loses its greatest evanyelical preacher, and 
the United States a citizen of great weight in 
public affairs. Mr. Beecuen will always be re 
membered for his fearless und righteous agg 
siveness at important crises of the national ex- 
istence. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Deco- 
rative Art Society it was resolved that, in the 
opinion of the Advisory Council, the Society of 
Decorative Art should disconnect itself entirely 
from classes in design, free-hand drawing 
miunual training, but should continue at 28 Ex 
‘Tweuty-tirst Street the work and instruction in 
needle- work, and its agency for the sale of con- 
signed articles of approved merit. 

Colonel Frep GRANT'S physical resemblance 
to his futher increases with his years, and is es- 
pecially noticeable by those who look at his pro- 
tile. The Colonel resembles his father also in 
his fondness for smoking. 

—In honor of the sale of his “Christ before 
Pilate’? for $120,000 to Mr. Joun WANAMAKER, 
a féte was given by M. MunkKacsy at his house 
in Paris. 

—The ladies’ reception at the Fencers* Club 
Was noteworthy not only because of the num- 
ber and quality of the elub’s guests, but also be- 
cause of the resolution of some of them to prac- 
tise fencing, and to avail themselves of the club's 
courtesy in placing its rooms at their disposal 
four hours daily for three days in the week. 
More than a hundred society women were pre- 
sent, and their interest in the skill and strength 
of the fencers reflected the spirit of the days of 
tournaments and Olympian games 

—Mr. JaMrs GORDON BENNETT’S steam-yacht, 
the Namouna, astonished the natives by * doing” 
the Suez Canal in the unpreceden:tedly short time 
of thirteen hours and fifty-two minutes. Being 
a yacht, she was exempt from the rule limiting 
the speed to sixteen kilometres an hour, 

—The President's sister, Miss CLEVELAND, is 
one of Mrs, CLEVELAND'S most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, 

—Mrs. RaymMonpd Feravuson, wife of a farmer 
at Utica, Indiana, has become the mother of a 
healthy, well-formed baby, weighing sixteen 
ounces, its arms measuring three inches in 
length and its legs four inches, 

—Mrs. Eviza KINLOCK, once a well-known 
actress, celebrated her ninety-first birthday in 
Philadelphia on the 6th of March. Her daugh- 
ter is the distinguished actress Mrs. Joun Drew, 
and her grandson the distinguished actor Mr. 
Joun Drew, of Mr, DaLy’s company. Mrs 
KINLOCK is still able to attend the theatre and 
to go out shopping, and is the idol of her chil 
dren, her grandchildren, and her great-grand- 
children, 

—General Ropert E. Leer’s daughter, Miss 
MicLpkeb Leg, has been handsomely entertained 
of late in Washington by Mrs, CLEVELAND and 
Mrs. Fotsom. Her luxurious iron-gray hair 
used to be of a Titianesque tint, and her strong 
fuce hus lost none of its beauty. 

—Mr. ALLEN THORNDIKE Kice, of the North 
American Review, has become the owner of the 
silk cout, Waistcoat, aud knee-trousers, and the 
gold knee and shoe buckles, which Groner 
WASHINGTON wore when he took the inaugural 
outh of tirst President of the United States. 
The price is supposed to have been about $500, 

—A correspondent of the Times has been din- 
ing with a score of Alabama farmers at a recent 
Agricultural Convention in the capital of that 















State. They toid him that immigrants would 
be weleomed to Alabama, and that no shot-guns 
would be hecessary to protect their politic il 


opinions. Mr, CHARLES DupLEY WARNER heard 
many similar statements. 

—It is distasteful to President SLoan, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 
Company, to receive in his office visitors who 
hold lighted cigars 

Mrs. JouN C. WILMERDING was very suc- 
cessful in enlisting the co-operation of New 
York sociely women at the Kaffee Klatsch in 
the Metropolitan Opera-house in this city, in 
aid of a free library at her summer home, South 
Orange, New Jersey 

Stonewall Jackson’s horse, Old Sorrel, 





Which he rode in almost every battle that he di- 
rected during the late war, is being stuffed by a 
taxidermist for presentation to the Confederate 


Soldiers’ Llome His master was killed when 
riding him at Chancellorsville. The famous ani- 
inal died last yaar, at the ripe age of thirty-six 
—Mr. Lew Meniweruer, in his charming 
book (A Tramp Trip How to See Europe on Fif- 





ty Cents a Day), relates that working-men in Na- 
ples live on ten cents a day: bread for break- 
fast, bread, wine, and macaroni for dinner, and 
macaroni for supper. He himself lived in that 


city on twenty-one cents a day, lodging includ- 
ed. But he ate no meat 

—Horace Greevey’s sister, Mrs. AMANDA 
Greecey, of Oil City, Pennsylvania, has been 
stricken with paralysis at the age of seventy- 
three. Of her fourteen children only four are 
living. Horace GREELEY’s brother, BARNES 
GREELFY, also had fourteen children, of whom 
only four are living. 

—No horse is worthy of being called a hunter, 
according to Mrs. O’ DonoGguug, that cannot be 
turned in a very small circle, or that jumps with 
his hind-legs stretched out behind him, or that 
won't attempt any fence at which his owner 
may choose to turn him. 

—Mother ANGELA, cousin of Mr. Buatneg, and 
a woman of many accomplishments, died at st 
Mary’s Academy, South Bend, Indiana, in her 
sixty-second year. She founded the institution, 
and was Mother Superior of the Order of the 
Sisters of the White Cross. During the war she 
was a FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE in the hospitals 
of Memphis and Cuiro. She sacrificed a brilliant 
social career for the sake of doing good to others. 
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Persian Design for Table Cover. 


HIS design was taken from a remarkably fine speci- 

men of old Persian tapestry. It may be worked in 
various ways, and ov any material such as satin, cloth, 
satteen, or linen, and in silks, crewels, appliqué, outline, 
or solid embroidery, the more simple being outlined in 
two or three shades of the same colored silk, or in differ- 
ent colors, according to the taste of the worker. The ap- 
pliqué, in soft shades of gold, red, blue, and olive plush 
on a gold or red or olive background of cloth or satin, 
makes a very effective piece of work, and when once the 
appliqué is arranged, the couching (with which stitch the 
plush is fastened down after being pasted) is quickly 
done. This design, with materials for working the same, 
can be procured at the Society of Decorative Art, 28 
East 21st Street, New York. 








The Worship of the Moon To-Day. 


OW startled many of us would be if we were for- 
bidden the rites of the Christian Church on the 

plea that we were still heathen, worshipping at the shrine 
of false idols—we who go with our neighbors to offer 
prayer and praise and hear the doctrine expounded week- 
ly by the clergyman of the parish, who belong to the 
General Charitable, the Dorcas, and the Old Ladies’ so- 
cieties, who sacrifice our dime to the offertory, and sub- 
scribe to the African mission, to the new lectern, and 
the Church music! Yet that such is indeed the fact 
we should not be surprised to hear if we are people who 
are atall particular about seeing the new moon over our 
right shoulder; if we turn a piece of silver in our pockets 
for luck at first heholding it; if we close our eyes rather 
than see it through the window, and grope our way out- 
doors in that condition ; 1f we regard it as fortunate and 
a portent of fine weather to see the new moon in the old 
moon’s arms, or with its horns turned upward ; if we con- 
sider it a sure sign of a month’s bad weather when the 
new moon falls on a Saturday; if we bow to it when we 
first see it, expecting the consequence either of a gift or 
the fulfilment of a wish expressed while bowing ; 
if we refuse to have our pigs killed when the 
moon is on the wane, lest the pork shrink in the 
pot; if we are careful as to the especial phase of 
the moon with regard to the time of felling our 
lumber—in short, if we follow any of the cus- 
toms or hold any of the notions which the Greek 
girls followed or held concerning Diana, or 
the Persian women felt obligatory in their rever- 
ence for the hornéd Ashtoreth. If we consent 
in our own act to any one of these trifling af- 
fairs, what are we doing but paying heed to the 
sentiment of a religion whose priests are dust, 
but whose work we still perform in 
part when invoking the good of- 
fices of a force residing in the 
varying orb which would 
only be given by a deity, 
and which invocation 
presupposes the exist- 
ence of deity in 

the orb, and ren- 

dering it, even 
if in mock- 
ery, the 
honors 

due a 
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still ruling power and symbol of the divine? It is with a different 
sort of worship, a superstition remaining over from medieval days, 
but yet a Christian one, if we can call any superstition a Christian 
one, that, when a fire of soft coal refuses to burn, we stand the po- 
ker up before it, thus making the sign of the cross with the poker 
and the top of the grate, and by that means commanding the evil 
powers of fire to obey, the fire really obeying the law that creates 
draught through the heating of the poker and the consequent up- 
ward passage of the air. There is, however, no such philosophical 
explanation of the habit of making the sign of the cross over the 
foot that goes “ to sleep,” as the phrase runs, The pious Catholic, 
who crosses himself on any fit occasion, may do so with impunity, 
and be called upon for no reason; but any other person who does 
so performs as inconsistent an act as the woman does who, not be- 
lieving in the saving efficacy of the cross, yet wears her diamonds 
in the shape of that holy emblem. 

The cross is the subject of many a trivial notion that should 
spare it, remembering its terrible and sacred history. In one 
legend of the sort it is said that lightning never strikes the elder, 
because the cross was made of it, and in another that the aspen 
always shivers in recollection of having given its wood to make the 
cross, showing on its face that one or the other statement must be 
incorrect, and therefore objectionable as trifling with things out- 
side the pale of trifles. With as much reason do people speak of 
the redbud as the Judas-tree, the tree on which the wretch 
hanged himself, or declare that the willow weeps because it fur- 
nished rods for the scourge of the Saviour. In all such fancies, 
usually deemed pretty and poetical, there is an element of light- 
ness that, without more words, warns the devout nature away from 
them. 

In themselves, of course, these fancies are no worse than a 
thousand others, such as those which assure you that you should 
not for the first time go into your new house by the backdoor, un- 
less you would invite disaster to enter with you; that it is unlucky 
to have a swarm of bees come to you; and that your bees will not 
thrive anyway if once made the subject of the least dispute; and 
that they will cease to gather honey if they are not told of the 
death that occurs in the house, and given their bit of crape for 
mourning. Any one, moreover, is as certainly engaged in the 
practice of the black-art and in offering obedience to unknown 
powers as if invoking the countenance of the minor deities that 
used to be supposed to rule the days of the week, who regards the 
old sayings concerning the days on which one’s nails should be 
cut: “ Monday, for health; Tuesday, for wealth ; Wednesday, for 
news ; Thursday, new shoes ; Friday, for sorrow ; Saturday, show you 
your true love to-morrow”’—Sunday being omitted, probably as a 
day not to be played with in this connection, or possibly with the 
idea that the utterance of a sacred word scares away evil spirits 
and undoes the whole spell, although another notion regarding the 
same necessary act of toilette forbids you to cut your nails on Sun- 
day lest you do something you are ashamed of before the week is 
over, which you are pretty sure, being human, to do at all events. 

Other notions of this nature, such as that mushrooms do not 
grow after having once been seen, that, when angling, if you count 
your fish you will catch no more, that if rain-drops linger on the 
pane there will be further rain, are hardly matters of invocation or 
incantation, but indicate an effort to observe nature closely, even 
if also indicative of a partial failure in the effort, or a too speedy 
generalization on the observation made, as in the weatherwise 
saying that there never was a Saturday on which the sun did not 
shine during some part of the day, which is not to be claimed cer 

tainly as a superstition, but as a not sufficiently careful note of the 
operation of the weather. Of the same character is the idea that 
rats will not live in Aberdeenshire, or in Sutherlandshire, or in 
certain portions of Argyleshire, in Great Britain, and that they de- 
sert ships about to sink, and houses about to fall, probably be- 
cause these are all ascertained facts, the air or soil of certain dis- 
tricts proving unpleasant or unwholesome to the vermin, and the 
state of the timbers of precarious constructions being such as to 
attract the attention of these extremely intelligent little beasts. 





Patrern.—From tor New York Decorative Art Society. 


Yet, again, calling dark agencies into play is belief in the story 

that the old Irish used to know how to rhyme a rat to death, or 

that rats could be induced to leave one’s premises by means of a 

letter written and addressed to them, and sealed with butter, 

Were the seal made visible by means of phosphorus, there 
aight be a trifle more of reason in the business, 

That there is something not a little degrading to the 

human intellect in the encouragement and pursuance 

of these and similar notions needs no reiteration; 

and it is assuredly better to order life within the 

limits of hard bold fact than to leave in it a 

margin for the rude imaginings of the igno- 

rant, or the degenerated worship of the pa- 

gan, however unconsciously it 


be 
followed. 


may 





Trout Fishing in the 
Torrents of the Rhone, 


| ARE sport have 


the anglers of 
these noted confluents. 
The fisherman enters 
the water up to his 
waist; he is furnished 
with an oval lanthorn, 
water-tight, having 
from its top a long 
projecting pipe; this 
serves as a handle,and 
to convey air to the 
flame. Plunging it 
into the stream, the 
fish, attracted by the 
light, approach in 
crowds about the lan 
thorn’s long tube, 
which the fisherman 
slowly and steadily 
raises toward the sur- 
face, until the trout 
are within reach, 
when suddenly he 
deals them a deadiy 
blow with the knife, 
and immediately the 
fish drop to the bot- 
tom, dead, but pre- 
sently rising to the 
surface, are caught 
and thrown into a 
basket, which the hap- 
py sportsman bears 
away upon his broad 
back. The arrowy 


Rhone abcunds in 
fish of an excellent 
quality. 
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MAJOR AND MINOR? 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor oF “ Trinusy Han,” Aprian Vina,” 
* Heaps or Monxy,” “No New Tuine,” eve. 


CHAPTER X 
BRIAN GOES OUT TO DINNER. 
A SOURCE of constant wonder to Admiral 


Greenwood was the difficulty of getting peo- 
ple to amalgamate and be friendly together at 
the somewhat overgrown dinner parties which it 
was the delight of his hospitable heart to offer 
to the neighborhood. A. was a good fellow, he 
would declare; B. was a good fellow; Mrs. A. 
Was a most superior woman, and Mrs. B. quite 
charming when you didn’t rub her the wrong 
way; yet, somehow or other, A. could not be 
brought to entertain that opinion of B., nor B. 
of A.; while as for Mrs, A. and Mrs. B., it seemed 
as if they were unable to encounter one another 
without a passage of arms. This was a very odd 
thing. The Admiral often remarked that it was, 
and so did his wife. But what was not at all 
odd, considering the character of this excellent 
couple, was that it never occurred to them to ac- 
quiesce in the mysteries of an incomprehensible 
world, and divide their guests with a view to the 
probable preservation of peace. They adopted 
no such system; but when they thought it was 
about time to give another dinner party, Mrs. 
Greenwood put on her spectacles, consulted a 
large volume, in which the names of her visitors 
were inscribed, and found out whose turn it was 
to be fed. Sixteen or eighteen of these were se- 
lected, with due regard to priority of claim, and 
it too often happened in the sequel that they 
guarrelled over their food. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t do it on purpose,” Sir 
Brian used to say; “Iam willing to believe that 
he does not. Still, it is a little unfortunate, to 
say the least of it, that if there is a man in the 
county with whom I am not upon speaking terms, 
I can count with absolute certainty upon meet- 
ing that man at Greenwood’s table.” 

He might have added that there was always a 
strong probability of his falling out with Admiral 
Greenwood himself before the evening was over: 
for the Admiral, sad to sav, was a Liberal; and 
though he called himself a Whig, and professed 
to be more conservative than a modern Tory, 
there was very little consolation in that when he 
recorded his vote for the wrong side. However 
much one may esteem a man in his private and 
personal capacity, it is difficult to have patience 
with political inconsistency. For these reasons 
Sir Brian hated dining at Morden Court, and as 
he did not like to decline when asked (for previ- 
ous engagements are not believed in in a country 
neighborhood, where all possible engagements 
are known) he not unfrequently excused himself 
at the last moment on the plea of an attack of 
gout. 

On the day succeeding that on which Monck- 
ton’s eloquence had achieved such striking re- 
sults, Admiral Greenwood had a dinner party and 
Sir Brian had the gout. He said so to his sons 
at breakfast-time, and it was about the only 
thing he did say in the course of that meal. So 
silent and subdued was he that they both gave 
credence to the statement; although, as a truth- 
ful man, he felt bound to qualify it a little. 

“Tt has not come on yet,” he confessed, “ but 
I am sure that it would come on if I were to 
drink champagne ; and you know, if one doesn’t 
drink champagne, Greenwood at once concludes 
that there is something wrong with the wine, and 
his feelings are hurt. I don’t want to hurt his 
feelings ; so Brian, my dear fellow, I shall be 
greatly indebted to you if you will take my place. 
I think they didn’t ask you, did they?” 

Brian had not been invited (Mrs. Greenwood, 
who liked Gilbert better, was wont to say that 
she was sure Brian was bored to death by dinner 
parties); but he was very willing to oblige his 
father, and was rejoiced to notice the change in 
the old man’s tone. Disagreeable as it was to 
him to be despoiled of his inheritance, it was 
more disagreeable still to feel that the penalty 
inflicted upon him was uot held to have purged 
him of his offence. 

In the course of the day Gilbert said a few 
kind words to him about the change in their re- 
spective positions. “It isn’t my doing, Brian, 
and I think it’s an awful shame; but there’s no 
use in saying so. You know what my father is; 
we shall have another shift of wind before long, 
depend upon it.” 

But Brian had made up his mind not to expect 
that. He was trying to make up his mind also 
to the new régime and its natural consequences ; 
but his was not a practical mind, and it was sure 
to take him some time to realize what it means 
to have the ground cut from under your feet. 
For instance, it was not until he entered the Mor- 
den Court drawing-room, and caught sight of 
Beatrice Huntley engaged in conversation with 
the Admiral, that a chill sense of remoteness from 
her in respect of worldly circumstances crept to 
his heart. A more practical man might per- 
haps have reflected that Miss Huntley had money 
enough for two; but Brian only saw that it must 
be many years before he could earn an income 
sufficient to justify him in offering marriage to 
anybody; and this not only rendered him sad 
and pensive, but prevented him from approach- 
ing his idol for the time being. 

It must be owned that Miss Huntley did not 
appear to feel this neglect very keenly. She 
nodded to Brian from afar, and went on talking 
to her companion, whom she found most amus- 
ing. The Admiral was telling her who every- 
body was. 

“That big man with the beard is Pollington— 
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Sir John Pollington, you know, one of our county 
members. Good fellow, Pollington, though rath- 
er long-winded perhaps. The little fellow with 
the bald head and the eyeglass is his nearest 
neighbor, Stokes, who stood against him in the 
Liberal interest at the last election and got beat- 
en by a small majority. Better luck next time, 
I tell him, Pollington and Stokes won’t speak, 
which is a great mistake—don’t you think so? 
Why not sink political differences in private life ? 
Well, then, let me see: Monckton vou know al- 
ready, and Mitchell. The lady with the hook 
nose, talking to my wife, is Lady Barbara, who 
has gone in so strongly for the blue-ribbon move- 
ment of late. No accounting for tastes, is there ? 
1] should think she must find it rather slow work, 
drinking nothing but water when she dines out ; 
but her intentions are good, I’m sure. I expect 
she'll have a word or two to say to my friend Hop- 
wood before she goes. You've heard of Hop- 
wood & Maltby, the great brewers, no doubt.” 

* And who,” inquired Miss Huntley, “is the 
distinguished-looking man on the hearth-rug, with 
the massive watch chain ?” 

“ Eh ?—distinguished-looking? Oh, come now, 
Miss Huntley, that’s too bad of you. Poor Bus- 
well! his appearance isn’t aristocratic, I admit, 
and Mrs. Greenwood was rather down upon me 
for asking him here; but then look at what he 
has done for the place! Why, Kingscliff would 
have been nowhere if it hadn’t been for Bus- 
well. That fat woman, with the diamonds all 
over her, is his wife. I’m afraid people are 
rather inclined to show them the cold shoulder ; 
but they'll live that down, you'll see. After all, 
why should we give ourselves airs ?” 

Well indeed was it for Sir Brian that he had 
been attacked by those timely symptoms of gout! 

As for Miss Huntley, she rather prided herself 
upon her immunity from “airs,” and would have 
been quite content to accept Mr. Buswell’s arm, 
had that person been requested to take her in 
to dinner. But fate and Mrs. Greenwood had 
appointed for her another partner, with whom, 
as it chanced, she was even better pleased. 

“Mr. Monckton,” said she, turning to the in- 
dividual thus favored, as she took her place at 
the table, “I have been hoping ever since I heard 
you preach last night that I should get an op- 
portunity of talking to you some time or other, 
and now I am lucky beyond all expectation, be- 
cause here you are for the next hour at least, 
There is no escape for you.” 

“T have no wish to escape yet,” answered 
Monckton. But he thought to himself that he 
very likely would experience that desire before 
long; for he suspected Miss Huntley of being a 
fast young woman, and he did not like fast young 
women, 

Her next words were not of a kind to raise 
her higher in his estimation. “I am going to 
be very impertinent,” she said; “I am going to 
criticise your sermon. It was a beautiful ser- 
mon, and I was carried away by it at the time, 
as I suppose that most of your hearers were. 
But when I reached home I took it to pieces, and 
I found that it bad the fault which almost all 
sermons have. You begged the whole question 
from beginning to end.” 

“How so?” inquired Monckton, wondering 
whether it would be unpardonably rude to say 
that he must be permitted to do his own work 
in his own way. 

* Well, you assumed what you had no right to 
assume, You took it for granted that we were 
all Christians, whereas you must have known as 
well as I do that a large proportion of every 
congregation—shall we say a half ?—are no such 
thing.” 

“T don’t know what meaning you attach to 
the word, Miss Huntley. 1 take it that men and 
women may be Christians without acting up to 
their principles.” 

“Oh, of course: that isn’t what I mean. I 
mean that a good number of us who go to church 
are not really convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity at all.” 

‘Even if that were so, I should not have been 
begging the question, should 1? I only tried to 
show what I thought to be our duty upon a given 
hypothesis. If every sermon had to begin with 
a demonstration of the truth of our religion, there 
would never be time to get further than the be- 

inning.” 

“ Very well, I withdraw the particular charge,” 
said Miss Huntley, who in truth had only formu- 
lated it by way of prelude; “ but I maintain that 
the clergy in general beg the question, Your 
conclusions must always sound impotent so long 
as you refuse to discuss your premises. You 
profess to be convinced of the truth of those 
premises ; but why won’t you tell us how you have 
managed to convince yourselves? Most people, 
I am sure, would like to believe, if they could, 
only they have an idea that it is wrong to doubt; 
so they are obliged to do the best they can with 
a sort of pretence of religion which they are 
afraid to inquire into. But it seems to me al- 
most impossible that any one should believe with- 
out first doubting.” 

“JT can’t agree with you there,’ answered 
Monckton ; “but certainly if you have doubts, 
you ought to face them.” 

“Let us say that I have doubts, then, and that 
I face them and look up the evidence. I discover 
that Christianity claims to be a revealed religion, 
and grounds its claim upon four narratives, said 
to be written by four eye-witnesses of certain 
miraculous events. But whether these four nar- 
ratives were really written by the four eye-wit- 
nesses or not is what nobody knows. The first 
record that we have of their existence is given 
us by Ireneus toward the end of the second 
century, and Papias, who wrote about forty years 
before, I think, doesn’t appear to know of any 
written gospel, except a rudimentary one, attrib- 
uted to St. Matthew. That is hardly conclusive, 
is it?” 

“ Of course it isn’t,” answered Monckton, quiet- 
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ly. “You ought to have mentioned St. Paul; 
but you are not obliged to accept his evidence 
as conclusive either. It has never been pretend- 
ed—or at all events it never ought to have been 
pretended—that the truth of Christianity can be 
proved like a proposition in Euclid.” 

“Why should we believe it, then? Because 
the Church answers for it? But who will an- 
swer for the Church ?” 

“The Church, I think, can show you the way 
to obtain faith, and through faith you may obtain 
the certainty that you ask for. From the nature 
of the case it is plain that you cannot gain it in 
any other way. What is supernatural is not to 
be explained by reasoning.” 

“ Ah, Paseal’s remedy! ‘Follow the precepts 
of the Church; practise religion ; faites dire des 
messes, Cela vous abétira naturellement et vous 
Sera croire.” 

Monckton, who had hitherto kept his eyes fixed 
upon his plate (because, although he did not like 
to decline the discussion, he thought it ill-timed 
and possibly insincere), now glanced up at his 
neighbor and smiled. “ Do you know, Miss Hunt- 
ley,” said he, “I suspect that if you ponder upon 
‘the eternal not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,’ and ask what that is and how it can 
be proved, you will soon find yourself as com- 
pletely abétie as if you had followed Pascal's 
supposed advice, and that you won't find yourself 
in possession of the promised reward.” 

Miss Huntley returned his look for an instant, 
then lowered her eyelids and blushed—a not very 
common weakness with her. 

“ Yes,” she returned, suddenly, “ you are quite 
right. Iam a humbug, and you have found me 
out, and I won’t say what I was going to say 
about St. Jerome. I got him and Ireneus from 
the source that you know of, and got Papias out 
of Renan, and I have read my Gibbon, and—and 
I believe that is about all. Now you have me 
down on the flat of my back, and you can dictate 
your terms; I surrender at discretion. Some day 
soon you will find me waiting for vou after one 
of the daily services and ready to accept orders 
in a spirit of meekness. I only hope you won't 
make me teach in a Sunday-school, like little 
Miss Greenwood, because I have such a very 
strong dislike to the smell of damp corduroys. 
Still, 1 feel that I am capable of submitting even 
to that if you insist upon it.” 

‘“‘T don’t know whether you are serious or not,” 
said Monckton, somewhat taken aback by this 
abrupt capitulation, “‘ but in any case you are not 
quite fitted to teach in a Sunday-school at present, 
I think.” 

“Oh, I am serious enough; and if I can’t help 
your church and your people in any other way, I 
can at least give them.money, which, I suppose, 
might be useful if properly applied. After all, I 
am only a woman, and what [ want is conviction, 
not proofs. Let us talk about something else 
now. Is it true that you know how to manage 
a boat as well as any sailor in Kingscliff ?” 

Admiral Greenwood, beaming down the long 
table upon his assembled guests, noted with self- 
congratulation that one pair among them were 
getting on together famously. To this social 
success he might have added a second, in the 
persons of his daughter and Gilbert Segrave ; 
but there he would have had to stop. If some 
of the rest of the company were not tearing each 
other to pieces, it was perhaps only because they 
were separated by a piece of furniture as sub- 
stantial as that which a deceased statesman once 
declared himself fortunate in being able to inter- 
pose between himself and his rival in the House 
of Commons. Lady Barbara Pollington had fall- 
en upon the brewer tooth and nail, and was 
proving conclusively to him that in anything but 
a corrupt and rotten state of society he would at 
that moment be working off a well-deserved sen- 
tence of imprisonment with hard labor. Mrs. 
Greenwood, with Sir John Pollington on her left 
hand and his political opponent on her right, was 
rendering it wellnigh impossible for these two 
gentlemen to ignore one another, and was there- 
by rapidly reducing them both to desperation. 
Captain Mitchell, unable to remove his eyes from 
Miss Greenwood and Gilbert, had so exasperated 
his neighbor by the irrelevance of his answers 
that she had felt it only due to herself to turn her 
back upon him, and was thus eating her dinner 
under serious disadvantages of posture; worst 
of all, Mr. Buswell, who had been judiciously 
placed between two of the most influential old 
ladies in Kingscliff, had triumphantly defeated 
their attempts to overawe him, and was now hold- 
ing forth in stentorian tones upon the improve- 
ments which he hoped to effect before long in 
the town. 

“We want a music ’all, that’s what we want,” 
the Admiral heard him saying. ‘ We must have 
some attraction of that kind to draw the people 
from the great towns and get a season all the 
year round—don’t you see? ‘Igh-class visitors 
from October to May, and the million during what 
I call the ’oliday months. I don’t see no reason 
at all why Kingscliff shouldn’t become the Mar- 
gate of the West.” 

The old ladies fanned themselves in speechless 
fury; some of the other guests pricked up their 
ears and exchanged looks which perhaps meant, 
“T will if you will.” However, nobody went so 
far as to rise and quit the table, although it 
subsequently became the subject of serious de- 
bate whether Admiral Greenwood ought not to 
be made in some way sensible of the affront 
which he had seen fit to put upon his friends by 
inviting them to meet such an atrocious ruffian. 
Indeed, from that evening may be said to date 
the commencement of the great Social or Buswell- 
ian War, with which this narrative is little con- 
cerned, but which was waged with intense bitter- 
ness in Kingscliff during a considerable period 
of time, and smoulders on even to the present 
day ; although Buswell, who is now Sir Peter Bus- 
well, and has built himself a gorgeous marine resi- 
dence in the town which owes so much to him, 





must be considered to have practically annihila- 
ted the opposing faction. 

After dinner, Miss Huntley made a sign to 
Brian to approach, and, drawing away her dress, 
so that he might seat himself on the sofa beside 
her, said: “You appear to be in low spirits ; 
may one ask what is the matter?” 

“I don’t think I much enjoy dinner parties,” 
answered Brian, who was unwilling as yet to tell 
her the true cause of his dejection. 

“Not even such entertaining ones as this ? 
Your tastes seem to be rather negative. You 
don’t like dinners ; you don’t like balls; you are 
not particularly fond of shooting. Is there any- 
thing that you do like positively, except playing 
the organ ?” 

“T like talking to you—sometimes,” replied 
Brian. 

“Thank you. It is a comfort to know that I am 
found tolerable, though only occasionally. Your 
friend Mr. Monckton finds me intolerable, with- 
out qualification; he fled the premises immediate- 
ly after dinner. And yet I did my best to enter. 
tain him. What do you think of my offering 
myself as a district visitor ?” 

“T think I should like to be in your district.” 

“Thank you once more. Decidedly you are 
more polite than Mr. Monckton, though possibly 
less honest. 1 wanted to tell you how charmed 
I was with your service last night; but I won’t 
say anything about it now, because I am in a 
very bad temper, and all my nerves are on edge, 
and I had better get home to my dear good old 
Joy, who is the only person who really under- 
stands me.” 

“Does she understand you?” Brian asked, du- 
biously. 

“Oh, there isn’t much to understand. I ama 
spoilt child, that’s all—which is odd, considering 
that nobody has ever spoilt me. Clementina, at 
any rate, can’t accuse herself of that weakness. 
I wish I were somebody else! I wish I were 
Kitty Greenwood! That brother of yours is very 
good-looking and agreeable.” 

“And very fortunate,” Brian could not help 
adding. 

“That is as may be. But let us call him so.” 

“If you were Miss Greenwood I am sure I 
should wish to be Gilbert,” Brian pursued, trem- 
bling a little at his own audacity. 

Miss Huntley glanced at him for a moment, 
and then broke into a short laugh. 

“That sentiment is rather too complicated to 
follow,” said she. ‘ Miss Greenwood is a solid 
fact; she wouldn’t be altered if my identity be- 
came extinguished in hers. Consequently all you 
have to do is to go in and cut out Jacob. He 
has the face of a man who would be easily con- 
soled; I imagine that he will forgive you, and 
perhaps even live to thank you. I shall watch 
the struggle with interest as long as I remain 
hew. In the mean time will you go and ask 
whether my carriage has come?” 

Brian obeyed, and shortly afterward had the 
satisfaction of helping Miss Huntley to put on 
her wraps in the hall. It was not much of a 
satisfaction, nor was he any the happier for the 
brief conversation above recorded. Miss Hunt- 
ley’s hard flippancy hurt him, though she had 
said nothing to offend him personally. The im- 
pression left upon his mind was that she was 
tired of Kingscliff and its inhabitants, and that 
he might any day receive the news of her im- 
pending departure. 

This surmise of his would have met with mel- 
ancholy confirmation if he had been able to hear 
the first words that she addressed to her faithful 
companion on reaching home. ‘My good Ma- 
tilda, I am sick of this. I have been bored to- 
night, and what is much worse, I have been 
snubbed. Suppose we take flight for Cannes ?” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 
See illustrations on page 237. 

= Industrial Education Association is situ- 

_ ated in the large, commodious building No. 9 
University Place, formerly occupied by the Union 
Theological Seminary. Primarily it is a home 
organization or head-quarters, where the practi- 
cability of its ideas—the theory of which no one 
questions—is illustrated by classes, where teach- 
ers study these classes as models, where litera- 
ture on the subject is collected into a reference 
library, and lectures delivered by authorities to 
those who will go to fill positions in manual 
training or other schools. Classes have been 
formed in drawing, carpentry, wood-working, de- 
signing, modelling, cooking, sewing, kindergarten, 
and other industrial arts, for study in connection 
with the regular school education. To this end 
the classes are held at four o’clock each after- 
noon of the week, excepting the normal classes. 
The charge for tuition is merely nominal, varying 
from five to ten cents a lesson. Everything in 
the different rooms is scrupulously neat—no small 
virtue in itself. The work is progressive, begin- 
ning with a class in kindergarten, after the 
Froebel method, where little tots first begin to 
amuse and at the same time instruct themselves 
with educational games, weaving, ete. The sew- 
ing classes, each child with a sewing bag, are 
very interesting; but most interesting, possibly 
because most novel, is the cooking class. Here 
every opportunity is given for the attainment of 
perfection in what Hamerton calls “the great 
science of preparing food in the best way suited 
to our use—really the most important of all sci- 
ences, and the mother of the arts.” The car- 
penters’ room, with its score of benches, and the 
drawing-class room, each possesses an interest 
distinctively its own, but not essentially differing 
from those in several of the manual: training 
schools. 

The work that this association of private in- 
dividuals has taken upon itself may not correct- 
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ly be called an entirely new feature in education, 
although to this generation it is new. When 
apprenticeship was a feature in the education of 
most boys, it gave them, to & certain extent, an 
education which might be termed industrial. It 
trained their mind, eye, and band to the require- 
ments of one trade. Within these limits it gave 
to those useful members the certainty of action 
born of thorough knowledge. When the system 
of apprenticeship was done away with, nothing 
filled the vacancy thus created, so that the eye 
and hand, both of which had hitherto been care- 
fully trained, were now without education, The 
growth of trade schools is of comparatively recent 
date, and these institutions are the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the former apprentice system. Hence, 
while on the surface industrial education seems 
to bear a relationship to the schools of technical 
training, in reality the principle which underlies 
its work is vastly more significant and far-reach- 
ing in its results. Primarily considered, indus- 
trial education begins with the kindergarten sys- 
tem, and amplifies and elaborates the work to the 
need of the growing child. It makes work inter- 
esting by teaching the child to reason and think, 
but makes no pretence of teaching trades, Fear- 
ing that this latter might be the case, the Knights 
of Labor caused an investigation to be made, 
with the result of becoming heartily in favor of 
the school. While no trades are taught, it is 
palpable that a child who receives an industrial 
education will be better fitted for a professional 
calling than the boy who has not. In the former 
the spirit of original research will be awakened 
and developed, and the inquisitive, “‘ want-to-see- 
the-wheels-go-around” turn of mind, which is so 
characteristic of all children, will be turned into 
proper channels, and carefully nurtured. From 
extravagant investigations of the internal arrange- 
ments of dolls, watches, etc., the simplest step 
would seem to be, instead of dwarfing the incli- 
nation, to turn it to good account. This is the 
theory advanced by most of the foremost think- 
ers—such men as John Stuart Mill, Huxley, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Herbert Spencer, the latter, in 
his work on Hducation, carrying the principle 
involved into every question, 

Until the exhibition of children’s work which 
was held last spring in this city, and at which 
some sixty or so schools were represented, the 
public had very little idea of the extent to which 
manual training has formed a feature in educa- 
tion. Trade schools there have been, most excel- 
lent institutions—such as Mr. Richard T. Auch- 
muty’s—but these do not come under the head of 
manual training, speaking by the card. So suc- 
cessful has it been that there are over thirty in- 
stitutions in New York where children and young 
people receive technical training. In the schools 
of several large cities provision has been made 
for this new feature in education. In Philadel- 
phia sewing is taught in all grades of the public 
schools, and the kindergarten method is used for 
the youngest children ; while in Boston there are 
certain hours each week when pupils may work 
in the classes of the Hemenway technical schools. 
One has only to look at the numerous exhibits of 
work accomplished by children in the Museum of 
the Industrial Education Association to be con- 
vinced that the strongest power which is impress- 
ing itself on the rising generation is manual train- 
ing. In it lies the future of the arts. 





RABYAH’S LAST RIDE. 
A TRADITION OF PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 


PHIS is the relation of the death of Rabyah, 

son of Mokaddem, of the Beni-Firaz, accord- 
ing to the legend transmitted from generation 
unto generation by the rawis, or reciters of poems 
and of great deeds. 

And it is written down in the commentary 
which Abou Zakariyah Yahyah-al-Tibrizi made 
upon those mighty poems chanted before Islam 
which are called Hamasah—a word signifying all 
that is stalwart and noble in a man—and in the 
Hamasah the place of the legend of Rabyah is in 
the second book, which is the ‘ Book of Dirges.” 
But the tale hath also been told by Al-Maidani, 
and by Abou Riyash ; and it is likewise preserved 
in the great Kitab-al- Aghani, or “ Book of Songs,” 
collected and written down by Abou ’] Faraj AV 
Ispahani, who devoted fifty years alone to the 
study of the poems and the legends of the Desert 
Arabs of old. 


Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, of the Beni-Firaz, 
was famed as the bravest and the strongest and 
the most generous of his tribe what time he 
lived, and he was celebrated as an escort. For 
from the day that he had, single-handed, as a 
very young man, successfully defended his bride, 
Raytah, against the horsemen of the Beni-Djou- 
cham on a foray, the women deemed it no little 
honor to have Rabyah as their escort. And no 
woman ever intrusted herself to the protection of 
Rabyah for a journey tojwhom any mishap befell 
while he remained with her. 

Now on the day of his death Rabyah was es- 
corting a caravan of women through the country 
of the Beni-Sulaim, and he was the only horse- 
man with them. For though- there had been 
blood between the Beni-Firaz and the Beni-Sulaim, 
the price of blood had been paid, and it was 
thought peace had been brought about. And the 
mother and sister of Rabyah were with the cara- 
van. 

And all that land was yellow and dry as long- 
dead bone; and it was strewn with great stones 
that seemed to have been rained down from 
heaven with fire, so seared and so blackened they 
were. And the pass leading to their own coun- 
try—the Pass of Ghazal—was still far off when 
Rabyah, looking back, saw a distant rising of 
dust, like the smoke of a fire newly kindled, 
Now Rabyah rode upon his favorite gray mare, 





Ghezala, whom no desert steed might ever over- 
take, but he rode slowly for the sake of the wo- 
men, who were mounted upon camels. 

So he drew rein, and gazed at the dust cloud, 
and perceived a gleam break through it, and an- 
other, and another, and many glimmerings—a 
lightning of lances. And looking a little while 
longer, he could discern a company of men in 
helms of iron and shirts of mail, riding upon lean 
black horses; and as they sped swiftly he knew 
the helm of the horseman that led them—Nubai- 
shah, of Whom it was said that Death, the Mother 
of Vultures, ever rode with him. 

Then Rabyah spurred in haste after the wo- 
men, and urged on faster the toiling camels, and 
said unto his mother: “There is treachery, O 
mother! Lo! Nubaishah, the son of Habib, pur- 
sueth us with the wild men of Sulaim.”.... And 
even as he spoke, the far-off drum-roll of gallop- 
ing hoofs brake heavily upon their ears through 
the hot and thirsty air. 

And turning his mare round, Rabyah added: 
“ Haste ye toward the Pass, while I strive to hold 
them back ; and I shall meet ye all at the Pass, 
to hold it so that ve can reach our tents and 
arouse the horsemen.” And he rode to meet the 
wild men of Sulaim, while the women urged their 
beasts faster over the dusty path. 

Then Rabyah’s sister, Oumm ’Amr, cried out 
in fear, and those with her lamented, as they saw 
Rabyah ride back all alone. But his mother, 
Oumm Saivar, chided them, saying : 

“While there remaineth so much as one drop 
of blood in his veins, no son of mine will ever fail 
to do the deeds of a man and the duty of a man, 
Have no fear, ye foolish ones! when did Rabyah 
ever fail to protect a woman? How many such 
robbers as those hath he not harassed ere this, 
even as lizards in their desert holes are harassed 
with a stick? How many an enemy’s corpse 
hath he not left to be devoured by the lions of 
the woods, by the ancient eagles of the hills? In 
how many encounters hath he not been hard 
pressed before—ay, even tightly pressed as the 
sandal strap between the toes of the wearer ? 
Know ye not that my son is unto men as a bea- 
con-light—ay, 4s the signal-fires that be lighted 
upon mountain-tops ?” 

Yet Rabyah’s sister only would not be com- 
forted, and she wept and said: “Surely my 
brother hath never before been placed in any 
peril like unto this peril, for the men of Sulaim 
are many, and it hath ever been said of Nubai- 
shah that Death, the Mother of Vultures, rides 
with him.” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered her sharply: “‘ He 
that feareth death, verily death shall find him, 
though he have a ladder long enough to climb to 
heaven upon. Better is death thanshame! Fear 
rather for thine own honor, girl—urge on thy 
beast while Rabyah holds them back!” 


Then Rabyah, alone, strove against all the 
swarm of Sulaim. 

Now in Arabia there was no archer more skil- 
ful than Rabyah, and he bent his bow against the 
pursuers ; and with his first shaft he pierced the 
throat of a son of Sulaim, so that the horseman 
died upon his horse, and with his second he 
nailed the thigh of another to the ribs of his ani- 
mal, and with a third he shattered the sword- 
arm of the strongest Sulaimite; and seeing that 
it was Rabyah, the men of Sulaim fled from his 
archery; and he drove them back yet farther, 
sending his arrows humming like Djinns behind 
them. And when he had thus kept them back a 
good while, he turned and rode after the women 
again. 

Then the men of Sulaim rode furiously in pur- 
suit of him, and shot arrows after him in vain. 
For though all the black horses strove until they 
were sweating like well-filled water-skins in the 
great heat, only Nubaishah’s stallion could follow 
after Rabyah’s gray mare; and the gray mare's 
skin remained dry. 

And so soon as Rabyah—after having urged 
on the toiling camels of the women still faster— 
turned once more and laid an arrow across his 
bow, the drum-beat of pursuing hoofs broke up 
into a sound of scraping and of stumbling, while 
the men of Sulaim scattered and drew back in 
dismay. And many times Rabyah thus checked 
them. Only Nubaishah, the son of Habib, ever 
sat firm upon his black stallion and faced the 
humming shaft, and dexterously avoided it or 
turned it from him with marvellous surety of eye 
and trueness of band. 

So, fleeing and turning, halting and proceeding, 
pursuers and pursued ever drew nearer to the 
jagged teeth of the western hills; and in the 
black-toothed line of them appeared the bright 
gap of the Pass of Ghazal, ever widening and 
brightening as they rode. And now the great 
stones upon the way made long black shadows 
over the plain; for the sun was setting before 
them. So they rode into the edge of the shadow 
of the hills, and Rabyah turned to make a last 
stand, and the pounding of ase pursuing hoofs 
became a shuffling once again as the band of Su- 
laim drew rein in a cloud of dust. But now in 
Rabyali’s quiver there were no more shafts. 

Then Oumm Saiyar cried out to him from afar 
off: “Sword and spear, son! Sword and spear 
for the women of the Beni-Firaz! Give them 
sword and spear for thy mother’s sake, for thine 
own Raytah, who waiteth in the tent.” 

And again and again did Rabyah charge them 
with spear and sword, scattering them even as a 
hawk seattereth quails. Only Nubaishah, the son 
of Habib, fled not, but yielded way cunningly to let 
him pass, and always thereafter circled menacing 
about him, like a vulture sweeping close to the 
sand. 

And it happened at last that as Rabyah bore 
down upon a man of Sulaim, Nubaishah suddenly 
circled by him rapidly as a whirling wind, and 
thrust with his lance as he whirled, and the lance- 
blade burst its way through Rabyah’s shirt of 
Persian mail and into his entrails. 








And Nubaishah laughed, and drew back the 
blade of his wet spear between his stallion’s 
ears, and smelled the odor of the blood upon it, 
and shouted, “Thou hast thy death-wound, O 
Rabyah!” For never had swarthy Nubaishah 
lifted his spear against a man to slay him and 
failed in his purpose—so keen his eye, so subtle 
his hand. 

But Rabyah, seeking to deceive him for the 
women’s sake, shouted back with all the deep 
power of his voice, “Thou liest in thy throat, 
Nubaishah !” And Nubaishah laughed again, and 
shook his head in scorn, and circled away among 
his men, 

Then Rabyah rode after the women swiftly, 
sitting firm as a tower despite his pain ; and even 
at the Pass of Ghazal he came up with his mo- 
ther, as he had promised, and he said to her, 
‘“*O mother, give me to drink! I have received 
my death-wound.” And Oumm Saiyar looked 
upon the wound—a ghastly wound, that gaped 
even as the mouth of a camel with divided lip. 

But she was of the race of eagles, and she an- 
swered him, tearlessly, “ Nay, my son, for if I 
give thee to drink now thou diest, and we would 
then be taken and put to shame, and while even 
one drop of blood lives in thy veins, O son of 
mine, thy duty remains to stand in defence of the 
weakness of woman and the honor of thy peo- 
ple. Turn back, son of Mokaddem! Turn and 
smite them while thy strength lasts, and bear 
the thirst for thy mother’s sake; yet suffer me 
first to bind up thy wound.” 

And while she strove to bind it with her veil— 
for that was all she had to bind it with—Rabyah 
murmured to her, “*O mother, the sons of Firaz 
have indeed lost him they were wont to call 
their battle-hawk—their deep-diving hawk of bat- 
tle—him they held precions unto them as fire- 
shining gold. They have lost their darling horse- 
man, O mother!” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered him, as she knot- 
ted tightly the long veil about his wound: * Son, 
are we not of mighty Thalabah’s stock, and Ma- 
lik’s breed, whose daily lot is bereavement? Well 
hath it been said that among us no man dieth in 
his tent! What is the record of our race but an 
outpouring of ghosts from the clash of battle, 
even as the spark-flood’s perpetual gush from the 
grinding of swords? Yet thou knowest that 
blood of ours is never shed without vengeance ; 
and when one of us falleth, straightway another 
riseth up to do the deeds of a man—to help the 
weak, to strive with them that are mighty for 
evil....Bear thou the thirst for thy people’s 
sake; turn now, O son, and smite them stoutly 
while thy strength endures.” 

And Rabyah turned back again, while the wo- 
men fled; and once more he scattered the band 
of Sulaim, and drove them before him, and held 
all the Pass. And he sat guarding the narrow 
way, upon his gray mare. 

Then fell and died the day, in awful passion of 
fire, behind the Pass, and against the mighty 
glow, as in a flame, the horseman towered like a 
Djinn. 

And the sons of Sulaim drew afar off, and 
watched Rabvrah—as vultures wait and watch, 
pluming themselves, about the place where a lion 
lieth down to die. And because they would not 
again attack Rabvah, Nubaishah mocked them 
with rhymes piercing as the iron of lances. But 
they could not be moved to approach him; and 
Nubaishah foamed at the mouth like a camel that 
hath eaten bitter herbs....And the night came. 

But Rabyah, remaining in the shadow of the 
Pass, felt that his ghost was about to depart from 
him. And bending to the ear of his slim gray 
mare, he whispered unto her, softly, ‘Stand thou 
still, darling; stand still as a stone for the love 
of me!” Then he pressed the foot of his long 
spear into the ground, even as he sat upon her, 
and leaned upon it. 

And in the darkness his ghost went out from 
him. 

But ever, as a king sitteth upon his throne, so 
Rabyah sat upon his mare; and ever the gray 
mare stood still as a stone for the love of him. 

Over the black desert of the sky slowly moved 
the long white caravan of the stars; and the 
night waned. But dead Rabyah still sat upon 
his mare; and the beautiful mare stood as a 
graven image standeth, for the love of him. 

Until the cheek of the morning reddened, as 
for shame; and Nubaishah saw that Rabyah’s 
head drooped, as though he slept upon his mare. 

Then Nubaishah called unto him an archer of 
Khuzaah, a mighty man to bend the bow; and 
he asked the archer, “ Hast thou an arrow left, 
my son?” And the man looked to where Rabyah 
was, and replied, fearfully, “One only—and it is 
for my life.” 

But Nubaishah said: “Thy life is safe now. 
Shoot the arrow, my son; shoot at the gray 
mare.” 

And the mare saw the arrow coming, and leaped 
aside; and Rabyah fell upon his face. Then, for 
the first time, all the men of Sulaim knew that 
he was dead; and they sent up a great shout. 

And they went up to where he lay, and looked 
upon him, and wondered, and they spoiled him 
of his helm and his broken shirt of mail, and his 
lance and sword, and his sandals. But the mare 
had fled toward the tents of the Beni-Firaz, and 
none might overtake her. 

And swart Nubaishah muttered: “There was 
no other like him among the men of Firaz. I 
almost repent me to have slain him.” And a 
wild man of Sulaim, marvelling, smote the foot 
of his spear into the dead man’s eye, and cried 
aloud, in the uncouthness of his admiration, 
“God curse thee!—a man who defendeth his 
women even after he is dead |” 


But Oumm Saiyar and the women had reached 
the tents of the Beni-Firaz, and aroused the tribe. 
And the best men of the camp sprung to horse 
in baste, and rode ficreely to the Pass of Ghazal ; 
but they only found Rabyah lying there, naked 

















and dead, and the vultures circling above him, 
And leaving him there, they pursued so furious- 
ly after the sons of Sulaim that the long way 
smoked beneath them; yet they could not over- 
take them. 

So they rode back to where Rabyah lay, and 
they buried him there, with great mourning, in 
the place of his last and greatest deed. And 
they built above him a hill of black stones to 
mark the spot, and in the midst thereof, at the 
summit, they set up a great white stone, shaped 
like the back of a camel. 

And never thereafter—until the days of the 
Prophet—did any Arab of any tribe pass that 
way who did not sacrifice a camel in honor of 
the valiant one who had defended his women 
even after he was dead. (Except, indeed, Hafs, 
son of Al-Alinaf, who, having but one camel, could 
not make the sacrifice; but he composed an im- 
mortal poem in honor of Rabyah, and his verses 
are still in the mouths of the Arabian people.) 

And never a son of Firaz passed that way to 
war who did not ery out unto Rabyah: “ La tad’- 
aden! Abide with us! Be with us this day, O 
Rabyah !” ; 

And after Islam, not less than in the Days of 
Ignorance, the wives of the desert horsemen 
prayed they might become mothers of brave tall 
boys worthy to bear Rabyah’s name. 

And whenever, in time of foray, or in days of 
ill fortune of war, or amid the ghastly perils of 
desert travel, women found themselves face to 
face with the fear of shame, they would ery out 
the name of him upon whom no woman had ever 
called vainly in those wild, dark days before Islam 

And Islam itself, spreading like a holy fire 
east and west, two hundred days’ journey from 
India to the Sea of Darkness, bore abroad his 
name, and flashed it far into the black South, 
making it known unto the blue-eyed Touareg, 
whose camels dance to the sound of musie—mak- 
ing it known even to those swart sultans whose 
domains do border upon the unknown lakes of 
Afvikia. 

And these are some of the verses that were 
composed in that long rolling measure which is 
called Kamil, before the sepulchre of Rabyah, 
by the poet Hafs, the son of Al-Ahnaf: 

* Bide with us still, Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, near! 

May the clouds of dawn keep green thy grave with 

unfailing showers 

My camel fled when she spied the cairn on the stony 

waste, 

Built over one who was free of hand, most quick to 

give. 
“ Start not,O camel! for sure no shape to be shunned 
was he— 

A carouser mirthful, a mighty”stirrer of battle- 

flame. 

Long is my way, and the thirsty desert before me 

ies 

Else here for thee she had fallen, butchered to feast 

thy friends,” 

*C. J. Lyall’s version, as given in his admirable 
—s of Ancient Arabian Poetry (London: 





ANSWERS 770 CORRKSPONDENTS,. 


Sr. B.—You ask about the pretty but inexpensive 
portiéres, etc. As regards color, the safest 
green and brownish-red. 
of your room, 


ia olive 
These will repeat the colors 
The portiére should be of striped Ai- 


gerine not so much lighter than the room. Violent 
contrasts of light colors should be avoided. Avoid 


startling patterns. Your terra-cotta and dark red 
promise well. If you can find chintz of the right col- 
ors, it is good moditied with embroidery. Your man- 
tel should be of black or dark wood, not draped ; if it 
is of white marble, have it painted black. 

Pansy.—Use the pretty design for a short mantle 
given in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XX., instead of the one you 
mention. Use fringe—not wool lace—on a cloth mau- 
tle. 

Country Grret.—Send to this office for a Bazar con- 
taining descriptions of infants’ long dresses, etc. Cer- 
tainly you should answer a letter of sympathy written 
you during your mother’s illness. 

Jane L.—Plush is still liked for upholstering furni- 
ture. The silk plush is the handsomest, but mohair 
plush is more durable. Have mahogany or cherry 
for the wood in your parlors, and use various harmo- 
nizing colors of plush—gold brown, terra-cotta, cop- 
per red, grayish-blue, and sage green, with also some 
brocades of yellow, pale blue, or many colors together. 

M.S. F.—Put velvet around your prune satin skirt 
in place of the pleating it now has, and drape lighter 
prune cashmere for an Over-skirt. Shorten the basque 
on the hips, and put velvet revers up the front. 

Inquixer.—Balsam-fir, which grows in Maine and in 
the Adirondacks, is gathered in summer, and stripped 
from its stems for the pillows. You can buy it in 
many of the New York stores by the pound. 

Country Girt.—Get Madras curtains for a bay-win 
dow in a modestly furnished room. Do not have lam- 
brequins when rods are used. Your ideas about the 
mirror and shelves are good. A straight scarf is best 
for mantels. A portiere may be hung in any door, n« 
matter how narrow it may be. 

An Op Sussoutwer.—Green and Suéde or 
brown will be stylish for spring suits. See desig 
dresses in Bazar Nos. 9 and 10, and make black silk 
similarly, with passementerie trimming. 

Batavia.—Blue serge or brown Cheviot will make a 
tailor suit that may be worn all the year. Use either 
desizn on the first page of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XX. 

Y. Z.—Ask your physician if he advises the use of 
the electric needle for removing superfluous hair, and 
be guided by him. 

Mrs. 8.—The Sazar index consists of a list of every 
article and illustration published during a year in the 
Bazar, and the page thereof. 

Preeriexity.—Why not get figured India silk—yel- 
low, terra-cotta, old-rose, or blue—and festoon it ir- 
regularly along the edge of your mantel ? 

J. W. M.—Get shepherd's check—black and white 
wool—for a girl’s spring suit when leaving off mourn- 
ing. Have the wood-work of your library painted like 
mahogany. Sage green, brown, and terra-cotta are 
good colors for a frame house in the country. 

A Sunsoriner.—A good striped India shawl is the 
best selection you can make for $30. You can send 
your order to any of the first-class stores in New York, 
and trust to their carrying out your wishes to the best 
of their ability. 

B. L. U.—Ata seven-o’clock reception—or tea, as you 
call it—the host should wear a dress suit, and the 
hostess evening full dress with train. 

» F. A.—Black silk and grenadine are rather old for 
a girl of seventeen, unless sheis just leaving off mourn- 
ing. White muslin dresses will be mach worn by 
girls in their teens. The Gretchen dress js stiii pretty 
for girls of ten years, The two-piece dresses with 
loose jacket-waists, vests, and kilt skirts are suitable 
for their nice wool dresses. 

An OLp Sunsoriser.—Get a length of single-width 
cloth, plush, or felt—red, terra-cotta, or blne—to croas 
the middle of your table and hang down at each end. 
Embroider or paint itin a single cluster, not in the mid- 
die, but beyond the middle, leaving tie other parts 
piain ; then put fringe on each end. 
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THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Actuor or “ A Laoptoran,” “ Far From Tur Mappine 
Crowp,” * Tus Mayor or CasTeRsRinGE,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XLV.—{ Continued.) 


fe: sight of each homely and well-remembered 
object swelled the regret that seldom left him 
now. Whatever paths might lie open to his fu- 
ture, the soothing shades of Hintock were forbid- 
den him forever as a permanent dwelling-place. 

He longed for the society of Grace. But to lay 
offerings on her slighted altar was his first aim, 
and until her propitiation was complete he would 
donstrain her in no way to return to him. The 
least reparation that he could make, in a case 
where he would gladly have made much, would be 
to let her feel herself absolutely free to choose 
between living with him and without him. 

Moreover, a subtilist in emotions, he cultivated 
as under glasses strange and mournful pleasures 
that he would not willingly let die just at present. 
To show any forwardness in suggesting a modus 
vivendi to Grace would be to put an end to these 
novelties. To be the vassal of her sweet will for 
a time—he demanded no more, and found solace 
in the contemplation of the soft miseries she 
caused him. 

Approaching the hill-top with a mind strung 
to these notions, Fitzpiers discerned a gay pro- 
cession of people coming over the crest, and was 
not long in perceiving it to be a wedding party. 
Though the wind was keen the women were in 
light attire, and the flowered waistcoats of the 
men had a pleasing vividness of pattern. Each 
of the gentler ones clung to the arm of her part- 
ner so tightly as to have with him one step, rise, 
swing, gait, almost one centre of gravity. In the 
buxom bride Fitzpiers recognized no other than 
Suke Damson, who in her light gown looked a 
giantess; the small husband beside her he saw 
to be Tim Tangs. 

Fitzpiers could not escape, for they had seen 
him; though of all the beauties in the world 
whom he did not wish to meet, Suke was the chief. 
But he put the best face on the matter that he 
could, and came on, the approaching company 
evidently discussing him and his separation from 
Mrs, Fitzpiers. As the couples closed upon him, 
he expressed his congratulations. 

“We be just walking round the parishes to 
show ourselves a bit,” said Tim. “ First we het 
across to Delborongh, then athwart to here, and 
from here we go to Rubdown and Millshot, and 
then round by the cross-roads home. Home, 
says I; but it won’t be that long. We be off 
next mouth.” 

“Indeed! Where to?” 

Tim informed him that they were going to New 
Zealand. Not but that he would have been con- 
tented with Hintock, but his wife was ambitious 
and wanted to leave; so he had given way. 

“Then good-by,” said Fitzpiers; “I may not 
see you again.” He shook hands with Tim and 
turned to the bride. “ Good-by, Suke,” he said, 
taking her hand also. “I wish you and your 
husband prosperity in the country you have chos- 
en.” With this he left them, and hastened on 
to his appointment. 

The wedding party re-formed and resumed 
march likewise. But in restoring his arm to 
Suke, Tim noticed that her full and blooming 
countenance had undergone a change. “ Hullo! 
my dear, what’s the matter?” said Tim. 

“Nothing to speak o’,” said she. To give the 
lie to her assertion she was seized with lachry- 
mose twitches that soon produced a dribbling 
face. 

“ How—what the devil’s this about !” exclaim- 
ed the bridegroom. 

“She's a little wee bit overcome,” said the first 
bridemaid, unfolding her handkerchief and wip- 
ing Suke’s eyes. 

“T never did like parting from people!” said 
Suke, as soon as she could speak. 

“Why him in particular?” 

“Well, he’s such a clever doctor, that ’tis a 
thousand pities we sha’n’t see him any more, 
There'll be no such clever doctor as he in New 
Zealand, if I should require one; and the thought 
o’t got the better of my feelings.” 

Thev walked on, and Tim’s face grew rigid and 
pale, for he recalled slight circumstances, disre- 
garded at the time of their occurrence. The for- 
mer boisterous laughter of the wedding party at 
the groomsman’s jokes was heard ringing through 
the woods no more. 

By this time Fitzpiers had advanced on his way 
to the top of the hill, where he saw two figures 
emerging from the bank on the right hand. These 
were the expected ones, Grace, and Marty South, 
who had evidently come there by a short and se- 
cret path through the wood. Grace was muffled 
up in her winter dress, and he thought that she 
had never looked so seductive as at this moment 
in the noontide bright but heatless sun, and the 
keen wind, and the purplish-gray masses of brush- 
wood around. Fitzpiers continued to regard the 
nearing picture, till at length their glances met 
for a moment, when she demurely sent off hers at 
a tangent, and gave him the benefit of her three- 
quarter face, while with chivalrous completeness 
of conduct he lifted his hat in a large are. Marty 
dropped behind, and when Fitzpiers held out his 
hand, Grace touched it with her fingers. 

“T have agreed to be here mostly because I 
wanted to ask you something important,” said 
Mrs. Fitzpiers, her intonation modulating in a di- 
rection that she had not quite wished it to take. 

“T am most attentive,” said her husband. 
“Shall we take to the wood for privacy ?” 

Grace demurred, and Fitzpiers gave in, and 
they kept the public road. 


* Begun in Haeren’s Bazaz No, 20, Vol. XIX. 











At any rate she would take his arm? This 
also was gravely negatived. The refusal being 
audible to Marty, who looked amused. 

“Why not ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzpiers—how tan you ask !” 

“ Right, right,” said he, his effusiveness shriv- 
elled up. 

As they walked on she returned to her inquiry. 
“Tt is about a matter that may perhaps be un- 
pleasant to you. But I think I need not consider 
that too carefully.” 

“ Not at all,” said Fitzpiers, heroically. 

She then took him back to the time of poor 
Winterborne’s death, and related the precise cir- 
cumstanees amid which his fatal illness had come 
upon him, particularizing the dampness of the 
shelter to which he had betaken himself, his 
concealment from her of the hardships that he 
was undergoing, all that he had put up with, all 
that he had done for her in his scrupulous con- 
siderateness. The retrospect brought her to tears 
as she asked him if he thought that the sin of 
having driven him to his death was upon her. 

Fitzpiers could hardly help showing his satis- 
faction at what her narrative indirectly revealed, 
the actual harmlessness of an escapade with her 
lover, which had at first, by her own showing, 
looked so grave, and he did not care to inquire 
whether that harmlessness had been the result of 
aim or of accident. With regard to her question, 
he declared that in his judgment no human being 
could answer it. He thought that upon the whole 
the balance of probabilities turned in her favor. 
Winterborne’s apparent strength during the last 
months of his life must have been delusive. It 
had often occurred that after a first attack of 
that insidious disease a person’s apparent recov- 
ery was a physiological mendacity. 

The relief which came to Grace lay almost as 
much in sharing her knowledge of the particulars 
with an intelligent mind as in the assurances Fitz- 
piers gave her. “ Well, then, to put this case be- 
fore you, and obtain your professional opinion, 
was chiefly why I consented to come here to- 
day,” said she, when he had reached the afore- 
said conclusion. 

“For no other reason at all?” he asked, rue- 
fully. 

“Tt was nearly the whole.” 

They stood and looked over a gate at twenty 
or thirty starlings feeding in the grass, and he 
started the talk again by saying, in a low voice, 
“And yet I love you more than ever I loved you 
in my life.” 

Grace did not move her eyes from the birds, 
and folded her delicate lips as if to keep them in 
subjection. 

“It is a different kind of love altogether,” said 
he. ‘Less passionate; more profound. It has 
nothing to do with the material conditions of the 
object at all; much to do with her character 
and goodness, as revealed by closer observation. 
‘Love talks with better knowledge, and know- 
ledge with dearer love.’” 

“That's out of Measure for Measure,” said she, 
slyly. 

“Oh yes, I meant it as a citation,” blandly re- 
plied Fitzpiers. “ Well, then, why not give me 
a very little bit of your heart again ?” 

The crash of a felled tree in the remote depths 
of the wood recalled the past at that moment, 
and all the homely faithfulness of Winterborne. 
“Don’t ask it. My heart is in the grave with 
Giles,” she replied, stanchly. 

“Mine is with you—in no less deep a grave, I 
fear, according to that.” 

“T am very sorry, but it cannot be helped.” 

“How can you be sorry for me, when you 
wilfully keep open the grave ?” 

“Oh no, that’s not so,” returned Grace, quick- 
ly, and moved to go away from him. 

“ But, dearest Grace,” said he, “you have 
condescended to come, and I thought from it that 
perhaps when I had passed through a long state 
of probation you would be generous. But if 
there can be no hope of our getting completely 
reconciled, treat me gently, wretch though I am.” 

“I did not say you were a wretch, nor have I 
ever said so.” 

“But you have such a contemptuous way of 
looking at me that I fear you think so.” 

Grace’s heart struggled between the wish not 
to be harsh and the fear that she might mislead 
him. “I cannot look contemptuous unless I feel 
contempt,” she said, evasively. ‘And all I feel 
is lovelessness.”’ 

“I havesbeen very bad, I know,” he returned. 
“ But unless you can really love me again, Grace, 
I would rather go away from you forever. I 
don’t want you to receive me again for duty’s 
sake, or anything of that sort. If I had not cared 
more for your affection and forgiveness than my 
own personal comfort I should never have come 
back here. I could have obtained a practice at 
a distance, and have lived my own life without 
coldness or reproach. But I have chosen to re- 
turn to the one spot on earth where my name is 
tarnished—to enter the house of a man from 
whom I have had worse treatment than from 
any other man alive—all for you.” 

This was undeniably true, and it had its weight 
with Grace, who began to look as if she thought 
she had been shockingly severe. 

“Before you go,” he continued, “I want to 
know your pleasure about me: what you wish 
me to do, or not to do.” 

“You are independent of me, and it seems a 
mockery to ask that. Far be it from me to ad- 
vise. But I will think it over. I rather need 
advice myself than stand in a position to give it.” 

“ You don’t need advice, wisest, dearest woman 
that ever lived. If you did—” 

“Would you give it to me?” 

“ Would you act upon what I gave?” 

“That’s not a fair inquiry,” said she, smiling, 
despite her gravity. “I don’t mind hearing it: 
what you do really think the most correct and 
proper course for me.” 

“It is so easy for me to say, and yet I dare 





not, for it would be provoking you to remon- 
strances.”’ 

Knowing, of course, what the advice would be, 
she did not press him further, and was about to 
beckon Marty forward and leave him, when he 
interrupted her with, “Oh! one moment, dear 
Grace, you will meet me again ?” 

She eventually agreed to see him that day fort- 
night. Fitzpiers expostulated at the interval, 
but the half-alarmed earnestness with which she 
entreated him not to come sooner made him say 
hastily that he submitted to her will—that he 
would regard her as a friend only, anxious for 
his reform and well-being, till such time as she 
might allow him to exceed that privilege. 

All this was to assure her; it was only too 
clear that he had not won her confidence yet. It 
amazed Fitzpiers, and overthrew all his deduc- 
tions from previous experience, to find that this 
girl, though she had been married to him, could 
yet be so coy, Notwithstanding a certain fas- 
cination that it carried with it, his reflections 
were sombre as he went homeward; he saw how 
deep had been his offence to produce so great a 
wariness in a gentle and once unsuspicious soul. 

He was himself too fastidious to care to co- 
erce her. To be an object of misgiving or dis- 
like to a woman who shared his home was what 
he could not endure the thought of. Life as it 
stood was more tolerable. 

When he was gone, Marty joined Mrs. Fitz- 
piers. She would fain have consulted Marty on 
the question of platonic relations with her former 
husband, as she preferred to regard him. But 
Marty showed no great interest in their affairs, 
so Grace said nothing. They came onward, and 
saw Melbury standing at the scene of the felling 
which had been Audible to them, when, telling 
Marty that she wished her meeting with Mr. 
Fitzpiers to be kept private, she left the girl to 
join her father. At any rate, she would consult 
him on the expediency of occasionally seeing her 
husband. 

Her father was cheerful, and walked by her 
side as he had done in earlier days. “I was 
thinking of you when you came up,” he said. “I 
have considered that what has happened is for 
the best. Since your husband is gone away, and 
seems not to wish to trouble you, why, let him 
go, and drop out of your life. Many women are 
worse off. You can live here comfortably enough, 
and he can emigrate, or do what he likes for his 
good. I wouldn’t mind sending him the further 
sum of money he might naturally expect to come 
to him, so that you may not be bothered with 
him any more. He could hardly have gone on 
living here without speaking to me or meeting 
me; and that would have been very unpleasant 
on both sides.” 

These remarks checked her intention. There 
was a sense of weakness in following them by 
saying that she had just met her husband by ap- 
pointment. “Then you would advise me not to 
communicate with him ?” she observed, 

“T shall never advise ye again. You are your 
own mistress—do as you like. But my opinion 
is that if you don’t live with him you had better 
live without him, and not go shilly-shallying and 
playing bo-peep. You sent him away; and now 
he’s gone. Very well; trouble him no more.” 

Grace felt a guiltiness—she hardly knew why 
—and made no confession. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tue woods were uninteresting, and Grace staid 
in-doors a great deal. She became quite a stu- 
dent, reading more than she had done since her 
marriage. But her seclusion was always broken 
for the periodical visit to Winterborne’s grave 
with Marty, which was kept up with pious strict- 
ness for the purpose of putting snow-drops, prim- 
roses, and other vernal flowers thereon as they 
came. 

One afternoon at sunset she was standing just 
outside her father’s garden, which, like the rest of 
the Hintock inclosures, abutted into the wood. A 
slight foot-path led along here, forming a secret 
way to either of the houses by getting through its 
boundary hedge. Grace was just about to adopt 
this mode of entry when a figure approached along 
the path, and held up his hand to detain her. It 
was her husband. 

“T am delighted,” he said, coming up out of 
breath; and there seemed no reason to doubt his 
words. ‘I saw you some way off—I was afraid 
you would go in before I could reach you.” 

“It is a week before the time,” said she, re- 
proachfully. “I said a fortnight from the last 
meeting.” 

“My dear, you don’t suppose I could wait a 
fortnight without trying to get a glimpse of you, 
even though you had declined to meet me! Would 
it make you angry to know that I have been along 
this path at dusk three or four times since our 
last meeting? Well, how are you?” 

She did not refuse her hand, but when he 
showed a wish to retain it a moment longer than 
mere formality required, she made it smaller, so 
that it slipped away from him, with again that 
same alarmed look which always followed his at- 
tempts in this direction. He saw that she was 
not yet out of the elusive mood; not yet to be 
treated presumingly ; and he was correspondingly 
careful to tranquillize her. 

His assertion had seemed to impress her some- 
what. “TI had no idea you came so often,” she 
said. “ How far do you come from?” 

“From Exbury. I always walk from Sherton- 
Abbas, for if I hire, people will know that I come ; 
and my success with you so far has not been great 
enough to justify such overtness. Now, my 
dear one—as I must call you—I put it to you: 
will you see me a little oftener as the spring ad- 
vances ?” 

Grace lapsed into unwonted sedateness, and 
avoiding the question, said: “I wish you would 
concentrate on your profession, and give up those 





strange studies that used to distract you so much. 
I am sure you would get on.” 

“Tt is the very thing I am doing. I was going 
to ask you to burn—or, at least, get rid of—all 
my philosophical literature. It is in the book- 
cases in your rooms, The fact is, I never cared 
much for abstruse studies.” 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that. And 
those other books—those piles of old plays— 
what good are they to a medical man ?” 

“None whatever,” he replied, cheerfully. “ Sell 
them at Sherton for what they will fetch.” 

“And those dreadful old French romances, 
with their horrid spellings of ‘ filz’ and ‘ ung’ and 
‘ilz’ and ‘ mary’ and ‘ma foy’ ?” 

“You haven’t been reading them, Grace ?” 

“Oh no—I just looked into them, that was 
all.” 

“Make a bonfire of ’em directly you get home. 
I meant to do it myself. I can’t think what pos- 
sessed me ever to collect them. I have only a 
few professional hand-books now, and am quite 
a practical man. Iam in hopes of having some 
good news to tell you soon, and then do you think 
you could—come to me again ?” 

“T would rather you did not press me on that 
just now,” she replied, with some agitation. “ You 
have said you mean to lead a new, useful, effect- 
ual life; but I should like to see you put it in 
practice for a little while before you address that 
query to me. Besides, I could not live with 
you,” 

“Why not?” 

Grace was silent a few instants. 
Marty to Giles’s grave. 
show him that devotion. 
it up.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t mind that at all. Ihave no 
right to expect anything else, and I will not wish 
you to keep away. I liked the man as well as 
any I ever knew. In short, I would accompany 
you as far as—say, a hundred yards of the place, 
and smoke a cigar on the stile while I waited till 
you came back.” 

“Then you haven't given up smoking ?” 

“Well—ahem—no,. I have thought of doing 
so, but—” 

His extreme complaisance had rather discon- 
certed Grace, and the question about smoking 
had been to effect a diversion. Presently she 
said, sadly, and with a moisture in her eye that 
he could not see, as her mind returned to poor 
Giles’s “ frustrate ghost,” “I don’t like you—to 
speak lightly on that subject, if you did speak 
lightly. To be frank with you—quite frank—I 
think of him as my betrothed lover still. I can- 
not help it. So that it would be wrong for me 
to join you.” 

Fitzpiers was now uneasy. “ You say your be- 
trothed lover still,” he rejoined. ‘ When, then, 
were you betrothed to him, or engaged, as we 
common people say ?” 

““When you were away.” 

“ How could that be ?”’ 

Grace would have avoided this ; but her natural 
candor led her on. “It was when [ was under 
the impression that my marriage with you was 
about to be annulled, and that he could then 
marry me. So I encouraged him.” 

Fitzpiers winced visibly at this; and yet, upon 
the whole, she was right in telling it. Indeed, 
his perception that she was right in her absolute 
sincerity kept up his affectionate admiration for 
her under the pain of the rebuff. Time had been 
when the avowal that Grace had deliberately 
taken steps to replace him would have brought 
him no sorrow. But she so far dominated him 
now that he could not bear to hear her words, 
although the object of her high regard was no 
more, 

“It is rough upon me—that!” he said, bitter- 
ly. “Oh, Grace—I did not know you—tried to 
get rid of me! I suppose it is of no use, but I 
ask, cannot you hope to—find a little love in your 
heart for me again ?” 

“If I could, I would oblige you; but I fear I 
cannot,” she replied, with illogical ruefulness. 
“And I don’t see why you should mind my hav- 
ing had one lover besides yourself in my life, 
when you have had so many.” 

“But I can tell you honestly that I love you 
better than all of them put together, and that’s 
what you will not tell me.” 

“T am sorry, but 1 fear I cannot,” she said, 
sighing again. 

“T wonder if you ever will?” He looked mus- 
ingly into her indistinct face, as if he would 
read the future there. “ Now have pity and tell 
me: will you try?” 

“To love you again ?” 

“Yes, if you can,” 

“TI don’t know how to reply,” she answered, 
her embarrassment proving her truth. ‘“ Will you 
promise to leave me quite free as to seeing you 
or not seeing you ?” 

“Certainly. Have I given any ground for you 
to doubt my first promise in that respect ?” 

She was obliged to admit that he had not. 

“Then I think you might get your heart out of 
that grave,” said he, with playful sadness. “It 
has been there a long time.” 

She faintly shook her head, but said, “T’ll try 
to think of you more—if I can.” 

With this Fitzpiers was compelled to be satis- 
fied, and he asked her when she would meet him 
again. 

“As we arranged—in a fortnight.” 

“Tf it must be a fortnight, it must.” 

“This time at least. I'll consider by the day 
I see you again if I can shorten the interval.” 

“ Well, be that as it may, I shall come at least 
twice a week to look at your window.” 

“You must do as you like about that. 
night.” 

“Say ‘husband,’ ” 

She seemed aimost inclined to give him the 
word; but exclaiming, “No, no; I cannot,” 
slipped through the garden hedge, and disap- 
peared. 


“T go with 
We swore we would 
And I mean to keep 


Good- 
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Fitzpiers did not exaggerate when he told her 
that he should haunt the precincts of the dwell- 
ing. But his persistence in this course did not 
result in his seeing her much oftener than at the 
fortnightly interval which she had herself mark- 
ed out'as proper. At these times, however, she 
punctually appeared, and as the spring wore on 
the meetings were kept up, though their charac- 
ter’ changed but little with the increase in their 
number. 

The small garden of the cottage occupied by 
the Tangs family—father, son, and now son’s 
wife—aligned with the larger one of the timber- 
dealer at its upper end; and when young Tim, 
after leaving work at Melbury’s, stood at dusk 
in the little bower at the corner of his inclosure 
to smoke a pipe, he frequently observed the sur- 
geon pass along the outside track before-men- 
tioned. Fitzpiers always walked loiteringly, pen- 
sively, looking with a sharp eye into the gardens, 
one after another, as he proceeded, for Fitzpiers 
did not wish to leave the now absorbing spot 
too quickly, after travelling so far to reach it, 
hoping always fora glimpse of her whom he pas- 
sionately desired to take to his arms anew. 

Now Tim began to be struck with these loiter- 
ing progresses along the garden boundaries in 
the gloaming, and wondered what they boded. 
It was naturally quite out of his power to divine 
the singular, sentimental revival in Fitzpiers’s 
heart: the fineness of tissue which could take 
a deep emotional—almost also an artistic—plea- 
sure in being the yearning innamorato of a wo- 
man he once had deserted, would have seemed 
an absurdity to the young sawyer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzpiers were separated, therefore the question 
of attachment as between them was settled. But 
his Suke had, since that meeting on their mar- 
riage-day, repentantly admitted, to the urgency of 
his questioning, a good deal concerning her past 
levities. Putting all things together, he could 
hardly avoid connecting litzpiers’s mysterious 
visits to this spot with Suke’s residence under 
his roof. But he made himself fairly easy; the 
vessel in which they were about to emigrate sail- 
ed that month, and then Suke would be out of 
Fitzpiers’s way forever. 

The interval at last expired, and the eve of 
their departure arrived. They were pausing in 
the room of the cottage allotted to them by Tim’s 
father, after a busy day of preparation, which 
left them weary. In a corner stood their boxes, 
crammed and corded, their large case for the 
hold having already been sent away. The fire- 
light shone upon Suke’s fine face and form as 
she stood looking into it, and upon the face of 
Tim seated in a corner, and upon the walls of 
his father’s house, which he was beholding that 
night almost for the last time. 

Tim Tangs was not happy. This scheme of 
emigration was dividing him from his father— 
for old Tangs would on no account leave Hin- 
tock—and had it not been for Suke’s reputation 
and his own dignity, Tim would at the last mo- 
ment have abandoned the project. As he sat in 
the back part of the room he regarded her mood- 
ily, and the fire, and the boxes. One thing he 
had particularly noticed this evening—she was 
very restless; fitful in her actions, unable to re- 
main seated, and in a marked degree depressed. 

“Sorry that you be going, after all, Suke?” he 
said. 

She sighed involuntarily. 
that I be,” she answered. 
when one is going away ?” 

“ But you wasn’t born here, as I was,” 

“ No.” 

“There’s folk left behind that you’d fain have 
with ’ee, I reckon?” 

““Why do ye think that ?” 

“Pye seen things, and I’ve heard things; and, 
Suke, I say ‘twill be a good move for me to get 
ee away. I don’t mind his leavings abroad, but 
I do mind ’em at home.” 

Suke’s face was not changed from its aspect 
of listless indifference by the words. She an- 
swered nothing, and shortly after he went out for 
his customary pipe of tobacco at the top of the 
garden. 

The restlessness of Suke had indeed owed its 
presence to the gentleman of Tim’s suspicions, 
but in a different and—it must be added, in jus- 
tice to her—more innocent sense than he sup- 
posed, judging from former doings. She had acci- 
dentally discovered that Fitzpiers was in the habit 
of coming secretly once or twice a week to Hin- 
tock} and knew that this evening was a favorite 
one of the seven for his journey, As she was 
going next day to leave the country, Suke thought 
there could be no great harm in giving way toa 
little sentimentality by obtaining a glimpse of 
him quite unknown to himself or to anybody, 
and thus taking a silent last farewell. Aware 
that Fitzpiers’s time for passing was at hand, 
she thus betrayed her feeling. No sooner, there- 
fore, had Tim left the room than she let herself 
noiselessly out of the house, and hastened to the 
corner of the garden whence she could witness 
the surgeon’s transit across the scene, if he had 
not already gone by. 

Her light cotton dress was visible to Tim en- 
sconced in the arbor of the opposite corner, 
though he was hidden from her. He saw her 
stealthily climb into the hedge, and so ensconce 
herself there that nobody could have the least 
doubt her purpose was to watch unseen for a 
passer-by. 

He went across to the spot, and stood behind 
her. Suke started, having in her blundering 
way forgotten that he might be near. She at 
oncé descended from the hedge. 

“So he’s coming to-night ?” said Tim, laconic- 
ally. “And we be always anxious to see our 
dears.” 

“He is coming to-night,” she replied, with de- 
fiance. ‘And we de anxious for our dears.” 

“Then will ye step in-doors, where your dear 
will soon jine ee? We've to mouster by half 
past three to-morrow, and if we don’t get to bed 


“T don’t know but 
“Tis natural, isn’t it, 





by eight at latest, our faces will be as long as 
clock cases all day.” 

She hesitated for a minute, but ultimately 
obeyed, going slowly down the garden to the 
house, where he heard the door-latch click be- 
hind her. 

Tim was incensed beyond measure. His mar- 
riage had so far been a total failure, a source of 
bitter regret; and the only course for improving 
his case, that of leaving the country, was a sorry, 
and possibly might not be a very effectual, one. 
Do what he would, his domestic sky was likely 
to be overcast to the end of the day. Thus he 
brooded, and his resentment gathered force. He 
craved a means of striking one blow back at the 
cause of his cheerless plight while he was still 
on the scene of his discomfiture. For some min- 
utes no method suggested itself, and then he had 
an idea. 

Coming to a sudden resolution, he hastened 
along the garden, and entered the one attached 
to the next cottage, which had formerly been the 
dwelling of a game-keeper. Tim descended the 
path to the back of the house, where only an old 
woman lived at present, and reaching the wall, 
he stopped. Owing to the slope of the ground, 
the roof eaves of the linhay were here within 
touch, and he thrust his arm up under them, 
feeling about in the space on the top of the wall 
plate. 

“Ah, I thought my memory didn’t deceive 
me!” he lipped, silently. 

With some exertion he drew down a cob- 
webbed object curiously framed in iron, which 
clanked as he moved it. It was about three feet 
in length and half as wide. Tim contemplated 
it as well as he could in the dying light of day, 
and raked off the cobwebs with his hand. 

“That will spoil his pretty shins for’m, I reck- 
on,” he said. 

It was a man-trap. 

[To BE OONTINUED.} 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
See illustration on page 241. 


T half past nine o’clock on Tuesday morn- 

ing, March 8, Henry Ward Beecher, the 
great orator, the beloved pastor, the indefat- 
igable worker, breathed his last. On the pre- 
vious Thursday he had been in New York, well 
and active, on the following day he complained 
of headache, and on Saturday the public was 
startled by the announcement that he was strick- 
en down by apoplexy. From the first it was seen 
that recovery was hopeless; he sank hour by 
hour, falling into a comatose condition which 
could not be broken, and in which he lay till the 
end came. He died with his wife, his children, 
and his grandchildren gathered round his bed, 
and with his friends near him, without pain, and 
without having to pass through the ordeal of 
lengthened sickness—the very death he had often 
said he hoped to die. In Brooklyn the sad event 
assumed the proportions of a public calamity ; 
the municipal buildings were draped in mourn- 
ing, sad crowds filled the street in which his 
house is situated, and on Friday, the day of the 
funeral, general public services were held at 
Plymouth Church, and in the leading Baptist, 
Unitarian, and Presbyterian churches, while the 
interment on the following day was as private as 
it could be made, only the nearest kinsmen and 
dearest friends accompanying the remains. 

Mr. Beecher came of a clerical stock. His fa- 
ther, the Rev. Lyman Beecher, was pastor of the 
chureh at Litebfield, and here Henry Ward Bee- 
cher was born, 24th of June, 1813. His mother 
died when he was yet in his third year, and his 
early training devolved on his aunt and his fa- 
ther’s second wife. ‘I remember him at his mo- 
ther’s funeral,” Mrs. Stowe writes, “ with his gold- 
en curls and-black frock, frolicking like a kitten 
in his ignorance.” Yet to the last moment of his 
life he retained in his memory the picture of the 
parent he had lost so early. In 1826 the family 
removed to Boston, and the boy Henry entered 
the Latin School, and thence he proceeded to Am- 
herst College, where he graduated in 1834. His 
father was then President of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, and he 
entered the college to complete his theological 
training. His studies ended, he hurried back to 
New England to marry Miss Eunice Dullard, the 
devoted wife who survives to mourn his loss. In 
1837 he received his first pastoral charge at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, whence, after two years, he 
removed to Indianapolis. It was while he was 
preaching and laboring in this Western ministry 
that one of the founders of Plymouth Church, 
who was on his travels, heard him, and was struck 
with his power and eloquence. This gentleman, 
Mr. Cooke, invited him to visit New York, where 
he addressed the Home Missionary Society at its 
May meeting. The result was a formal offer, 
which he accepted with reluctance, for he loved 
his Western flock. From that time onward 
Mr. Beecher’s career is known to all, and his 
antislavery addresses, his defence of Wendell 
Phillips, his mission to England, as well as the 
triumphs of his pulpit oratory, are matters of his- 
tory. He became the most popular minister in 
the country, and in spite of the scandal which 
was kindled in 1874, he has always retained the 
devotion, esteem, and affection of the largest con- 
gregation of Protestants in the land. No man 
led a busier life, yet the care of his church, his 
lectures, his speeches on political subjects, and a 
wide correspondence did not exhaust his activity. 
He published a novel, Norwood, the Star Papers, 
and numerous volumes of sermons, and at the 
time of his sudden death was planning the com- 
pletion of his Life of Christ and writing an au- 
tobiography. 

The picture we present of Mr. Beecher in this 
number does not represent the pastor or orator, 
but the man in his quiet country home. Twenty- 
eight years ago he purchased an old house and 
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some land about a mile and a half from the town 
of Peekskill, and here within the last seven years 
he erected for himself one of the most charming 
houses on the banks of the Hudson River. In 
this tranquil spot he has for several years spent 
most of his time during the spring and summer, 
coming back to Brooklyn for the services in his 
church on Friday and Sunday, and here he loved 
to have his family and friends around him. Ev- 
erything is arranged for comfort, without any sac- 
rifice of grace. There are books everywhere, pic- 
tures and vases well chosen, and a thorough air 
of home life. His study opens its ample door on 
the piazza, where the eye ranges over the wooded 
slope of the hill, with its clumps of trees, over 
the reaches of the lake-like river to the towering 
masses of the hills on the other bank. Even in 
winter, when the snow gives the landscape a uni- 
form tint, the view is one of the most lovely im- 
aginable, and in summer must be of surpassing 
beauty when the masses of the flowers he loved 
so well are in all their glory. He liked to see 
them in broad and spacious masses. “TI shall 
never be satisfied,” he once said, “ till I can mow 
my mignonette,” and when this was attained he 
exultingly carried armfuls of it to his guests. He 
was always bringing flowers into the house, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, for decorations or as gifts, 
and loved to tend them. The land around his 
house was originally rough and rocky ; now, as it 
has been said, it is subsoiled to the centre of the 
earth, and bears everything in profusion. 

He rose early, often at daybreak, and went out 
on the piazza to catch the first songs of the birds, 
or to stroll about the domain he had created. A 
pruning-knife and saw were always in his pockets, 
and in a loose coat, with his wide soft hat, he 
might be seen lopping decayed branches, picking 
off withered leaves, or trimming the too luxuriant 
vines. Latterly, too, his hot-houses occupied his 
care, but his heart was more for out-door life. 
Nothing can exceed the affection and admiration 
with which his neighbors at Peekskill regard him. 
He not only spent freely among them, but he was 
always ready for some deed of kindness, and had 
always some pleasant word or jest. In all he was 
the same genial, warm-hearted friend, equable in 
temper, and allowing no care to weigh him down, 
But, in addition to these rustic pleasures, Mr. 
Beecher did a good deal of work at his Peekskill 
home, in the preparation of his lectures and ser- 
mons, and as it was from the receipts of the for- 
mer that the house was built, he used humorously 
to say “it was built out of wind.” Every detail 
of the house and furniture shows that it must 
have been executed under his immediate super- 
vision, 80 strong is the individuality of the whole. 
To his guests he was the most accomplished of 
hosts, leaving nothing undone to minister to their 
enjoyment, yet leaving them perfect liberty. His 
death will make a sad change to all connected 
with his establishment. “TI feel,” said his super- 
intendent, with tears in his eyes, “as if I had lost 
more than my father.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeENt. | 


MONG the fabrics prepared for the coming 

summer are the lace-patterned transparent 
tissues, which continue in vogue, and are still 
far from losing favor. They come in all tints, 
and will be employed in a variety of ways, some- 
times for an upper skirt, and at others for the 
under-skirt. In the former case the lace is the 
principal part of the skirt, and is mounted on 
silk to match or of a contrasting color; while in 
the latter the lace, which is invariably placed over 
silk, has over-skirt breadths, long paniers or other 
drapery falling upon it, of plain or brocaded silk, 
with the corsage made of the same material as 
the drapery. Of the novelties in this department, 
one which promises to be successful as soon as 
spring sets in and throughout the summer is rus- 
set lace, which is to supersede ficelle lace, and 
which comes in all shades of the color. Rust- 
color, which is a deep tinge of russet, is brought 
out in all fabrics, Thus a dinner or concert toi- 
lette for spring will have a skirt covered with 
russet lace of a light tint, with a corsage of rust- 
colored velvet, half-high, and made with a Medi- 
cis collar, All these tints accord perfectly with 
gold, occurring sometimes as embroidery in the 
lace, or used for trimming the dress in the shape 
of fine passementerie. If black lace is used for 
the dress, the corsage may be of velvet of a 
bright or light color. With a skirt covered with 
light-colored lace the corsage will be of velvet of 
a deep emerald green, or electric blue, orange, or 
red. 

Not only piece lace, that sold by the yard like 
other dress fabrics, is used for lace skirts, but 
trimming lace both wide and narrow is made to 
serve the same purpose. The wide trimming 
lace is made into flounces, which cover the skirt, 
set on in straight lines across the back, and diago- 
nally on the front or on one of the sides. Narrow 
lace is used for panels, on which the lace is ar- 
ranged in shells, and interspersed with numerous 
tiny knots of ribbon. 

A very pretty specimen of a lace dress is the 
following: the corsage, which is open in heart 
shape at the front, is of white lace mounted on 
pale pink silk; it is pointed at the front, very 
short on the hips, and for a postilion at the back 
has a quantity of lace and small knots of ribbon. 
A garland of red honeysuckle is on the right 
shoulder and about the armhole of the full sleeve, 
which is made of lace twelve inches deep. The 
plain train is of pale pink silk; it is connected 
on one side with the front of the skirt, which is 
of white lace, and on the opposite side there is a 
panel covered with red honeysuckle framed in 
wide galloon that is interwoven with small beads. 
A necklace of honeysuckle is mounted on a band 
of pale pink satin. 

Many Pompadour silks will be worn by young 

















ladies next spring, flowered on a ground of deli 
cate tint—rush green, blue-gtay, écru, or paie 
pink. The skirt is made straight and long, the 
corsage rounded décolleté. The only ornament 
added to the rich material is a sash of embroid- 
ered crépe de Chine, knotted at the back, or en- 
circling the waist and tied at the side in long 
loops and ends. 

Apropos of the honeysuckle necklace I have 
mentioned, besides necklaces of precious stones 
those most worn are ribbons with jewels fast- 
ened upon them, or with small flowers like those 
with which the dress is trimmed. A triple row 
of beads is also worn close about the neck. 

One of the prominent features of spring toi- 
lettes will be galloons of repped poplin or faille 
with raised lines of velvet—three, five, or seven. 
They might almost be styled ribbons, and are 
made in all widths and of all colors, so that all 
dresses can be matched in them. They come in 
plain colors, ground and lines alike, or in multi- 
colored lines on a plain ground; the ground is 
selected to match the dress. Borders, vests, plas- 
trons, panels, and revers are made of these gal- 
loons to trim a plain material. The lower edge 
of a pointed corsage is trimmed with it by pleat- 
ing the galloon and setting it underneath the 
point, carrying it to the hips on the sides 
Blocked galloons are similarly employed, in two 
colors, as chestnut and flame-color on a chestnut 
ground, or xacarat aud sapphire blue on a blue 
ground, The edge of the galloon is finished with 
a fringe of loops of the brightest color in it, which 
separates it well from the ground on which it is 
set. However much plaid and striped costumes 
will be favored next season, plain colors will by 
no means be excluded. But the eye is no longer 
accustomed to a dress of plain material through- 
out, and it seems to have been the need of effect- 
ing a compromise to satisfy the eye that has led 
to the invention of these galloons. 

Many very new stuffs have alternate transpar- 
ent and close squares; such woollen fabrics are 
quite as much in order at present as a handsome 
silk—a trifle shaggy, soft, clinging, and pliant. 
The very handsome stuffs are most often in 
stripes of all kinds imaginable, plaids being used 
principally for simpler toilettes, as for travelling 
dresses. This year more than ever very elegant 
and very costly stuffs are being made of wool. 

For street dresses skirts are still worn very 
short. The toilettes for the spring exhibitions 
are partly with straight skirts, partly with draped 
skirts. As regards the upper part of the dress, 
it is sometimes a demi-polonaise with a postilion 
basque at the back, and with the front prolonged 
in two long breadths fastened on the skirt under 
the point of the corsage, or with square tabs 
crossed on the hips in such a manner as to afford 
a glimpse of a small panel of a different stuff, or 
of braid or galloon. There is greater variety than 
ever in details, and consequently greater diversity 
than ever in toilettes. 

A specimen exhibition toilette is of shaggy 
wool, golden brown, Ww ith a draped skirt, and with 
a vest and skirt front of Pompadour bouquets on 
a golden brown ground. 

A visiting toilette in russet faille francaise has 
panels and plastron of silk that has velvet stripes 
with brocaded rose-buds, pinks, and daisies. 

A morning or travelling toilette: A straight 
narrow skirt of shaggy vigogne in large plaid 
with the squares crossed by velvet lines. The 
polonaise corsage is draped very simply on the 
hips, and is of plain material of the same color 
as the ground of the vigogne; the vest is of the 
skirt material. 

With a dress made of a plain material a vest 
is selected covered with small embroidered flow- 
ers, or of a plain material of a different color, ora 
brocaded stuff. Sometimes the vest is double, 
or rather it opens again at the top on a plastron 
of a bright color, as, for example, a dress of hazel- 
nut brown has a vest in light chamois opening on 
a deep red plastron, 





Some polonaise corsages 
fasten diagonally to the hips, with broad revers 
of plush or velvet opening widely on a plastron 
of a bright color, stvled Directoire revers. This 
polonaise is very long, and is worn over a petti- 
coat of the same material and color, straight and 
narrow, and bordered at the bottom with a band 
of the plush or velvet in the revers from twelve 
to sixteen inches deep. 

Some very elaborate spring toilettes are com- 
pleted by a wrap which displays a fashion, some- 
what modified, however, that was in favor a few 
years ago; the wrap, which may be of black 
plush, will have fronts of electric blue velvet bro- 
ceaded with pink flowers and olive foliage, or 
fronts of any other fabric and color, provided it 
is different from the rest of the wrap. 

A special dress has been designed for young 
girls of fourteen to fifteen years, and is to be 
put upon trial. It is compesed of two skirts of 
unequal length, each bordered with a silk or vel- 
vet ribbon set on above a deep hem; the skirts 
are pleated at the sides and gathered at the back, 
and fall entirely straight without any drapery 
whatever. The shirred corsage has a rounded 
low neck over a high guimpe which is of surah 
of a different color from the dress. The sash 
with it is the same as the ribbon band on the 
skirts, and is knotted at the waist on one side. 
The sleeves are half-wide, pleated perpendicular- 
ly from the armhole down, and terminating be- 
low the elbow in a cuff which is covered with a 
band like that on the skirts; a similar band is 
around the upper edge of the corsage, and an- 
other encircles each armhole, and is finished with 
a bow of short loops on the shoulder. These 
are the principal features, of which we shall 
doubtless see a variety of modifications. It cer- 
tainly is advisable to expend some ingenuity in 
devising dresses for this intermediate stage, when 
girls can no longer be dressed like little children, 
and yet are not sufficiently advanced to be cos- 
tumed like young ladies. 

Another pretty dress for voung girls of this 
age, made of pale pink veiling, has the skirt 
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composed of four skirts of equal length, hung without either | 
drapery or pouf. The corsage is a Spanish jacket of olive-tinted | 
bronze repped silk, not close-fitting, quite short at the front, and | 
with a postilion basque in the back; on the postilion is a large | 
bow of ribbon to match in color, with very wide and very long 
ends. In the front of the jacket is a very ample puff of veiling 
like that of the skirt. 

Our inimitable Parisian flower-makers have created some mar- 
vels which are designed to ornament toilettes for dancing par- 
ties. They are plastrons, skirt panels, and skirt fronts composed 
entirely of flowers, which are mounted flat on a trellis of imita- 
tion twigs. Ail varieties are thus mounted. A long garland is 
attached to the plastron or vest to trim the upper edge of the 
corsage. The flowers are delightfully fresh-looking, and equally 
improbable in appearance. EMMELINE RayMonD. = | 





DINNER AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Dinner and Reception Toilettes. 


IG. 1.—This dress for receptions at home is of light golden | 


brown Bengaline over a lampas skirt that has a cream ground, 
on which are green, yellow, and dull red figures, and the garniture 
of wine-colored velvet. The sides of the dress are of lampas, and 
the flat front has a vest and tablier in continuous pieces fastened 
by an invisible piece set underneath. 
are of the Bengaline, lengthened as a demi-polonaise, in low points 
on the skirt, held by a bow of wine-colored velvet. In the back 
the Bengaline skirt is draped under the pointed basque of Ben- 
galine, and falls in poufs lower down. Velvet folded into shape ex- 
tends down the fronts of the corsage, from the bows on the shoul- 
ders to others below the waist line. Sleeves of both materials 
taken lengthwise, with a silk and velvet cuff. Suéde gloves. Silk 


The fronts of the corsage | 


| stockings the color of the Bengaline, and kid slippers with 
| buckles. 
Fig. 2.—This elegant toilette is of apple green French faille, 
| with a front of cream white satin richly embroidered with fine gold 
| beads. The plain petticoat front is of the satin, embroidered and 
fringed with gold, and the corsage has a pointed plastron to match. 
The fronts of the low corsage are continued down the skirt in pan- 
els, decorated with rows and tasselled loops of Venetian pearl 
beads; a narrow revers of the silk is turned back on the corsage 
front. The empire sleeves are puffs of the green faille with the 
Venice beads. The straight full train is mounted in gathers in the 
point of the back of the corsage. Pearl necklace. Fan of six- 
teen feathers, white and rose-color. Rose and white aigrette in 
the hair. Long Suéde gloves, Cream silk stockings, and pale 


5”) 


green slippers of the faille of the dress, 
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Reception Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


Fic. 1 is a costume of helio- 
trope velvet and white Valen- 
ciennes lace. The lace skirt is 
pleated over heliotrope silk, 
and has draperies of velvet 
connected by velvet bows on 
the sides. The bodice corsage 
is of velvet, with lace draperies 
filling in the open fronts, and 
with lace sleeves, which are 
gathered to a velvet band, A 
velvet ribbon with bows is fes- 
tooned across the front. 

In the costume Fig. 2 the 
plain skirt is of black velvet. 
The ample drapery is of black 
and white striped silk looped 
with black watered ribbon 
bows. The basque is of the 
striped silk, with the stripes 
taken diagonally. A pleated 
vest of white silk is in the open 
cut-away front, crossed by a 
diagonal band of black water- 
ed ribbon. The collar, cuffs, 
and revers are of black vel- 
vet. 


Corsages for Reception 
Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue corsage illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is that of a combination 
costume of faille and brocade, 
trimmed with white lace. The 
basque is of faille, with a nar- 
row vest of ve lvet of the deep 
est tint in the brocade. The 
vest terminates in two points 
on the bust, and above the 
front is open to the throat, and 
veiled with white lace. The 
revers, a high standing collar, 
and cuffs and insertions for 
the elbow sleeves are of silk 
embroidered and bead« d. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of 
brocade and velvet combined 
The corsage is high at the 
throat, and sharply pointed in 
front. The left side is button 
ed over upon the right, and has 
an inserted plastron of white 
lace with a velvet revers on on 
side. Collar, cuffs, and a band 
at the lower edge are of velvet. 





“Where the Bee lurks, 
there lurk I.” 


| ie the stings of bees, 

wasps, hornets, mosqui- 
toes, and the like, a thousand 
swift and immediate remedies 
are in vogue, this well-advised 
person advocating ammonia, 
and that one saleratus water; 
this wiseacre who cures the 
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“Button! Button! Who's 
got the Button ?” 


NOTHER employment has 
es been added to the list of 
those lately made or discovered 
by women for themselves, and 
it is one that bids fair to fur- 
nish relief to many parties, no- 
tably to overburdened wives, 
and even to negligent ones 
It is button fastening and re- 
placing. The person who of- 
fers service in this capacity 
stands like the boot-black, on 
the corner or against the fence, 
or at any suitable part of the 
thoroughfare, with her assort- 
ment of buttons on a tray; and 
for a penny or two she not only 
sells buttons to the buttonless, 
but fastens them on, whenever 
the place of the missing button 
is accessible, most of her but- 
tons fastening by a little catch, 
and not requiring needle and 





thread. Thus the overcoat 
that was made buttonless in 
impatient hurry as the front- 
door slammed may be put in 
order in two seconds, as well as 
many another garment, and 
much bitterness and vexation 
of spirit saved to those outside 
the house as well as to those 
within it. 





Jan van Huysum. 


N his early youth he showed 
decided talent and deftness 

in the use of the brush ; hig first 
lessons were learned from his 
father, a landscape-painter of 
rable talent in Amster- 

dam. The son had, it is said, “a 
natural touch for fruits and 
flowers,” studying intently 
every varying hue and tint, both 
singly and in groups, and it is no 








marvel that he should have “ ex- 
celled all predecessors in mel- 
lowness, purity, and delicaey of 
coloring, in the exquisite dispo 





sition of his lights and shadows, 
and above all in his marvellous 
rendering of dew-drop beauty 
and fragility, and in the mo- 
tions of insects.” 

His masterpieces are in Vi 
enna, Munich, Dresden, and St 
Petersburg — treasures indeed 
in these noted art galleries. 

Through a long life he work 
ed with unending delight, af- 
fording unceasing pleasure to 
friends, and leaving many me- 
morials of an earnest, busy 
life. 

He died about the middle of 
the last century, when nearly 








bite of the dog with some of Fig. 1.—Lace anp Vetvet Dress. Fig. 2.—Srrirep Sirk anp VeELveT Costume seventy years of age. 


his hair, covers a bee 
sting with honey; and 
the usual smoker 
thinks nothing so po- 
tent as the ashes from 
the tip of his cigar. 
Few of them all are of 
much positive or per- 
manent worth, or serve 
other purpose than 
that of distracting the 
mind from the sting at 
the moment of its 
sharpest poignancy, 
which, after all, is but 
a very slight and brief 
relief. Another reme 
dy for these stings has 
been lately mentioned 
that is said to afford in- 
stant and real relief, 
and to be worth all the 
others put together. 
This is the application 
of a minute quantity of 
the oil of cinnamon. 
It must be very minute, 
as the oil of cinnamon 
is itself so powerful an 
agent as to raise a 
blister on the skin if , 
applied carelessly, and a 
it must therefore be 
applied on the point of 
a small bodkin, or a 
toothpick, or any deli- 
cate and tapering im- 
plement. But it is 
said to kill the other 
poison, to allay the an- 
guish and dissipate the 
pain more quickly than 
anything else that has 
yet been found, and is 
worth a trial, since for 
us all, and like the 
value held in the com- 
pass of a tiny gem, the 
torture of a sting holds 
the most exquisite tor- 
ture, in spite of its exi- 
guity,to which most of 
us can testify, for few 
have escaped it. 








Fig. 1.—Corsace ror Reception Toetre. 


Fig. 2.—Corsace ror Receprion ToiteTre.—{Cut Pattern, No. 3939: Price, 25 Cents.) 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A OLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[{ Adv.) 





J. & E. ATKINSON’S TOILET PREPARATIONS 
are popular now, that counterfeiting renders it 
necessary to have the distinct trade-mark of a White 
Rose on a Golden Lyre. London.—[{Adv.} 
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ADVERTISHMEN'IS 
GOLD BAK: PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’S 


Break st Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


gNEAL/y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 
GRIDDLE cake properly made of 

It is 

also as much more digestible than one made 












“‘Cerealine Flakes” is delicious, 


of Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 37, 
and by exact analysis, its true food value 
is as much greater than a Buckwheat cake 
as 100 is greater than 34- 


Crreauine M’r’c Co., Cotumsvs, Inp, 


STEAM COOKINC 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker mukes the same og 
cess simple For Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence. 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Iilustrated Cirenlar and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreatlecture,“‘What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 

- Free on application. 
w ILMOT ¢ Cc ASTLE « co., Rochester, ! N. Y. 


——s LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
daced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s “a: ee 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of toe recom- 
mends my Cosmetiqnes as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) — 











, BOYS >> GIRLS 
% Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
tockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
‘and with perfect 
ease and free- 





UNDERWEAR! 


to purchaee fine Un lerwear, House 

, Should write tor our Iiustrated 
Spring Catalogue (mailed free). Please mention this 
paper. MAHLER BROS., 5056 & 607 6th Ave., N.Y. 


LADIES’ 


Ladies desirin 
Robes, Corsets, 

















These two gentlemen are brothers. One uses SO- 
ZODONT, the other does not. The former has had 
his moustache shaved off, and always laughs; the 
latter wears his very long, and never laughs. 

PERSONS AFRAID TO LAUGH 
For fear of showing a neglected set of teeth, 
should cleanse them night and morning with the 
aromatic invigorating 


S OZODONT. 


If the teeth begin to show signs of decay, use 
SOZODONT at once and often. Rely upon it, and 
they will be rescued from impending ruin. The 
formula of this preparation includes only botanic 
ingredients, and contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these. Use no other dentifrice but 
SOZODONT. It is pure, effective, and fragrant. 

Sold by Druggists and Foncy- goods Dealers. 


A MEDICIN E, NOT A DRINK. 
High Authority. 

Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alco- 
holic beverage or liquor, and could not be 
sold, for use, except to persons desirous of 
obtaining medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. RAUM, 
U. 8. Com’r Internal Rev. 





| 


| from Col. W. H. W. 


| how he cured himself of drunkenness by the 


| did, on account of prejudice against so good 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 


Dear Sir,—Why don’t you get a certificate 
, of Baltimore, showing 





help of Hop Bitters? His is a wonderful 
case. He is well known in Rochester, N.Y., 
by all the drinking people there. He is 
nang in this city, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 

New York—in fact all over the country—as | 
he has spent thousands of dollars for rum. | 
I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and 
Baltimore alone,and make thousands of sober | 
men by inducing the use of your bitters. 


J. A. W. 


Prejudice Kills. 

‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best physicians, who gave her disease 

various names but no relief, and now she is | 
restored to us in good health by Hop Bitters, | 
that we had poohed at two years before 
using it. We earnestly hope and pray that 
no one else will let their sick suffer as we 
a medicine as Hop Bitters."— The Parents 
—Good Templars. 


Milton, Del., Feb. 10, 1886. 
Having used Hop Bitters, the noted rem- 
edy for debility, nervousness, indigestion, 
etc., I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
indeed an excellent medicine and recommend 
it to any one as a truly tonic bitters. Re- 
spectfully, Rev. Mrs. J. H. ELLGOOD. 





Scipio, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1884. 

I am the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in 
practice, but am my sole family physician, 
and advise in chronic cases. Over a year 
ago I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who has been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years. She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine. I believe she will 
become thoroughly cured of her various com- 
plicated diseases by their use. We both rec- 
ommend them to our friends, many of whom 
have also been cured of their various ailments 
by them. Rey. E.R. WARREN. 





Cured of Drinking. 


** A young friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor that had so pros- 
trated his system that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by the 
use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burn- 
ing thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; 
made his nerves steady; and he has remained 
a steady and sober man for more than two 
years, and has no desire to return to his cups, 
and I know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.”—From a lead- 
ing R. R. NTE Chicago, Ill. 
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An unemployed person, 
of either sex, pe own loeality, for 
p Pow on yer business of an old 
AN : TE '° References 
exchanged. AM. ure eetune ie “ .¥. 


&t., N. ¥. 
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Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 

oss by the * 

Cudveusn 


Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the Curioura Remepies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of any 

Curtiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Courtoura Remepixs are shestntely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cotiouna, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potrrr Drve 
anp Curmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

t@™ Send for “ How to C ure Skin | Diseases.” 

Soft as dove’ ~ down, and as white, by 


HANDS 22,25 doves, dow, and. ae, wh 
Barbour’s Flax Thread | ¥ 











LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


aa cELEBRATED 


| 5 ERSERI 















CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. | 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 











7OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 

possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


CAPITOLE 


Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauly 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. 
removes all blemishes at once. ML SALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a ful) line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘“‘ How'to me Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
PS... SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


HOW 70 MAKE YOUR OWN CANDIES. 


By an Experienced Confectioner, 
ss 68 Recipes mailed on receipt of 10 pao 
SCHWARZ, Confectioner, 68 Fulton St., N. Y. 























GOWNS, 


ORIGINAL 
COATS, 
ae 


PUR ORIGINAL 
© HATS, 


SPRING SEASON 


1887. 


The Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting 
at their Showrooms their newly designed and 
ORIGINAL MODELS of Gowns, Coats, etc., 
prepared by them for the coming season. 

Their large and varied stock of Imported Cloths 
embraces every make—many of them made ex- 


wii Vb, 


‘a Wane A : 
S ) 








clusively for their House. 
Mail Orders receive prompt and personal at- 
tention. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


210 Fifth Avene, New York. 
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SKELETON BANG. 

(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. 

or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 

from $3.00 upwards. Feather-ligbt wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 


Will not rip 


made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the Mangent, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undergold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money retunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B.,” 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘l'ested and applied tree of 

charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful -~ paration for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 
for Fanwood the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of ee cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed free. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is prearoet the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


SHOPPING #7 iid su 
of — experience, 

taste, &c.., ee char; Bon, Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY." Established a.1876 


DECKER, 113 East 14th 8) Street, New Y — 


PIR of every description prom) 
§ Best references. ies A. € Peck, 102 














ly attended to. 
- 66th St.,N.Y. 
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Spring Novelties. 


We are now showing all 
of our NEW and EXCLU- 
SIVE fre ae: 


GARPETINGS 
TPHOLSTERY GOODS 


An early inspection invited. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
















Bron 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our I ga and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, creat STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 o& anal Street, Providence e, R.1. 





Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, bundreds of Iilustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 
vertaining to Gardening and 
Flower Culture, and over 150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us, Every one interested in a garden, or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer ‘ae millions of persons who have planted our 
seed Y ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 


Rochester, N. Y 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES | 


= 18 Yenre os rs oar < Great at Specialty Es = bes - 








Eintent Ne god dgerbatin ieee standard sorts in differ- 
and prices tosuitall. enn ne ae | VIGOR- 
ous  PLANIN by mail or . to all points. 


‘ely by 
310 12 PLANTS Sl. * ber 8 to $25 


ly S500 finest 
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ye: T. FEL Ix GOURAU D’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has fie 


— | 









will do it, 


Beantifies the Skin, ¢ 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
“As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend 

* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Fo realabe all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in tie 
U. S., Canadas. 
Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
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No other cosmeti 








DamelsSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


A BARCAIN. 
LADIES’ GENUINE 
PARIS KID GLOVES. 


Shall place on sale 1000 dozen Ladies’ 4-button 
Embroidered Back Kid Gloves, in Tan and Brown 
Shades, also Blacks, at 


98c, PER PAIR; 
actually worth $1.75. 

This is no doubt the most important sale in fine 
Gloves ever made by us, and an opportunity to 
secure a bargain that may never occur again. 

N. B.— On 
wanted. 


mail orders state size and color 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH St., N. Y. 


THE 


ART 
AGE 


[Now — a FOU RTH 4 











$2.50 


WINDMILLS. 


a year 1.5 six A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
months), mailed in the 14x11 in. Furbes Photogravures 
tubes igle copies which appear with other extra supple- 


Twenty-five cents each. ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing pians and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


For one dollar we send five back numbers. For 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the ArT AGg. 


Address, ArT AGe, 74 West 23D St., New Yorx. 
Mention this advertisement. 


(. P. a la Sirene 


PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the 


in Paris. For sale 





Retail Houses. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


ErPrPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
oat Birth Marks, Males, Warts, Moth, 
sckles, Red Nose, Acne, B'lk Heads, Scars, 
 Piting and their treatment. Send 0c. a 
book. of 50 4th edition. Dr —_ Hf. Weodbu 
North Pearl St., Albany . Established is ot 

















BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


25 pieces 22-inch CACHEMIRE SILK, at $1.19 per 
yard ; worth, $1.50. 

25 pieces 22-inch SATIN MERVEILLEUX, at $1.39 
per yard; worth, $1.75. 

The above are Special value and worthy of attention. 


42-inch WOOL CHEVIOT CHECKS, 45e., per yard. 

40-inch ALL-WOOL SUMMER BISON, in Cream 
and Black, 39e,.3; worth, 60c. 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL NUN’S VEILING, 
50c. per yard; good value, T5c. 

40-inch ALL-WOOL GRENADINE, 7 5c. per yard; 
good value, $1.00. 

42-inch ALL-WOOL RADZIMIRS, at 95e. per 
yard; good value, $1.25. 

New Spring and Summer Catalogue 
(in press) mailed on a emcee 


Le Boutillier | Of 23d 
| Street, 
— s, | 


NEW YORK. 


7 


Jy 


Be NEG20%y 
© NY. 


Are now exhibiting their new designs of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


COATS, WRAPS, GOWNS, DRESSES, &c., 
For E. ARL yo SPRING. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


Lridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 








Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 





THESUNTY PEWRITER. 


Bon Marcue | 


here, by the leading | 








PRICE $12. 
A Perfect Machine, 


AY one can Use it for business purposes or home Use. 
EASY ACTION, RAPID WORK, DURA- 
BLE, COMPLETE. 


Will be shipped anywhere, C.O.D., with privilege of 
examination, and if not satisfactory can be returned by 
merely paying express charges both ways. Address 


SUN TYPEWRITER Co., 


319 Broadway, New York Cc ity. 


Patented Improved — Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. 

Gives the latest’ Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shapeafter pressure. For sale 
by all Retailers. Be sure that 
“ Patented Improved Lotta” 
ny is pee on each Bustle, 









COLL MBIA Rl ‘BB ER oO. 
Sole M’'t'r’s, Boston, Mass. 





Beautiful Serap Pictures, 6 pretty 
Chromos,and Longfellow’s Poems, :!! for 


100 


| only 10c, M.C. Burkel, 479 Nelson Ave. Jersey ity,N.J. 


Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and ¢ are, bet the experience of an 
ass., 14 


DYSPEPSIA: 


actual sufferer, bv Joun oral 
years Tax Collector, Sent Sas . Goal 


ROSES 


£2" SEEDS Ist 





Oye 


> FRUIT@® ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 
for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 21 LAR Lcageanoues 
AR. 700 ACRES, 


BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and | 33d 


YE 
Chsleest O68. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








JSEED 





lustrations, 
THE BEST GARDEN, FAR 


BULBS, PLANTS. fasce'sivisa® 


ibes Rare Novelties in Vegetables 
, oan waten camnet ho cbteined claswiess, 


and all about 
and FLOWER 
Thoroughbred es = _~ 





Home Ant Work. 





ee, 
5 


10 Oe CO, 
onstable hk 0 


FRENCH SUITS and DRESSES 
for Misses and Children. 

Ulsters and Sacques for School 
Wear. 

Imported and Domestic Under- 
wear for Ladies and Children. 

Choice Styles in White and Col- 
ored Embroidered Suits for Ladies. 

Ladies’ Wrappers, Silk, Flannel, 
and Challie. 


roadway KH { 9th ét. 


The Art Interchenge, the only * sarap art work 
Journal Art inter makes the follc 
CLAL OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If Shin - —K- ment be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 
ete. Also Six (6) lexge pattern supplements, full work- 
ing size. The three colored plates are— 

Study of Jacqueminot Roses, (red) 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
“Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 131% in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snow balls (size 153}¢x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) issues of THE ART 
INTEKCHANGE; also Fifteen 15) large pattern supple 
ments for embroidery, carving or other art work, full 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel ‘ hgh — Blossoms,” 
very large size 20x12 
Norwegian Peasant ete . 
20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Vellow Roses ‘14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
** Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x 
“Marine View,” by © andl 
size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood Winx l4in.) 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only @8.00 a year and 
gives ea = x ar 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE yapt? with handsome colored plate, 20e, 
lllustrated cate alogue F REEF. A idress 

WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 


Me posers peed this paper. 30 W. 22d St. N. Y, 


~-§, WECHSLER & BRO., 


293 to 299 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
SUITS, AND CLOAKS. 


Our Spring Catalogue is now ready and will be 
mailed upon application free of ¢ harge, 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


[lustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 6 = a Yearly Subscription, 50 cents, 

orders to S. to 8S. 


Single 
Send 


'. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. N.Y. 





Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “8.8 Ss. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ ste 1 





Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflam natory rhe umatism, 
$16 worth of 8S. 8. S. cured me completely. 

Mrs. C. A. Baily of 174 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. 8. S. has cured me of Blac k Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “S.S.8. cared me of lung trouble which every- 
body called ¢ onsumptio n. 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” and on 


* Blood and Skin Diseases” 
For sale by all drugg 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


mailed free. 





ists. 


To the muther of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“*Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do}any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s miik 
Much valuable information for the mother given. 


Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington Vt. 


SWITZERLAND. 
MON PLAISIR iss" unstacn 


thorough traming in essential 

studies, with superior advantages in French, German, 
Painting, and Music; a beautiful and he althy location, 
‘ood board, moderate charges. For circulars 8 apply to 


me. VICTOR BEGUIN, Mon Plaisir, st. 4 
Vevey, Lac Geneve, Switzerland 
dress L. R., P. O. Box 3381, N. Y 


gier, pear 
For references, ad- 








_ SCOTT'S FLOWERS 


38 Vears’ Exp-rience in 


epics oe be eee reliable 
Rere es, beaaty ° ansies RO) 
8s 
Pater rBeowrs | fam “| Fer now. 


ROSES. 


SOBER 


In, PLAN’ TS: BULB 
TS. ee 
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CURE. DEAF 


CK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED FP pom 


Pert ctly Restore th 
monk oh the Restore th ms laviabts, 90 


in pomtion 
heard ra distinctly. 
als, FREE. 


—<. ‘ortable and 
‘All com tion and sven spe 
Send for ill illustrated book with testimoni- 
ddress F, HISOOX, 465 Broadway, N. ¥, 
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FACETLE., 
A DESCENDANT OF THE ORIGINAL AMERICANS. 
SosToN lawyer, cross-questioning Cape Cod witness: “ Are you 
native or foreign born ?” 

** Native, 1 guess.” 

Sure?” 

“ Sartain; they ain’t a drop of fureign blood in me nor none of 
my relations, nor they never wa'n't.” 

“Indeed? This is an interesting historical and genealogical 
fact, if true. Now be careful you don’t perjure yourself. You say 
there never was a drop of foreigu blood in the veins of your an- 
cestors; what proof have you of the correctness of this extraor- 
dinary statement ?” 

“Proof! Don't know? Why, my forefathers was the original 
Americans that come over in the Mayflower! Sh’d think 1 oughter 
know who my ancestors is!” 

SS ae 
NOT LONG TO WAIT. 


GENTLEMAN (in restaurant). “ A couple of soft-boiled eggs, wait- 
er—not over four minutes.” a 

Warrer. * Yes, sah.” 

Grentieman, * And I’m ip a big hurry. How long will I have 
to wait ?” 

Warrter. “‘ How long did yo’ say yo’ wan’ dem aiggs biled, 
boss ?” 

Gentieman. “ Four minutes.”’ 

Water. ** Half an hour, sah.” 


a S a 
QUITE SATISFACTORY. 

Sa.esman (fo mild-looking old lady). “ Yes, ma’am, as you say, 
ma‘an, this cloth is very cheap. All our gouds are very cheap. 
In fact, we lose inoney on everything we sell.” 

MiLp-LookinG OLp Lavy. “ How ever do you manage to get 
along, then ?” 

* Why, ma'am, we couldn’t, I assure you we couldn't, if we didn't 
sell such enormous quantities.” 

Mild-looking old lady considers this explanation quite satis- 
factory 

3 aver ee ae 

When a woman leaves her high hat outside, only to find herself 
seated behind another woman who hasn't, she doesn’t repeat the 
performance. 

pre tS Sed 


MUSTN’T EXPECT TOO MUCH. 








WASHINGTONIA. 


WIFE OF LATEST WESTERN SENATOR 


“YEs, I'VE BEEN TO THE CORKERING 


FACT, | SPENT THE WHOLE AFTERNOON 


THAT BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF CHARL 
BEHIND THE BAKS 





(to hostess). 


BEFORE 
CORDUROY 





Youne Morurr. “* What do you think of the little darling, Ma- 
jor Boots?” 

Masor Boors. “* Well—er—isn't he rather small 2?” 
IN Youne Morurr (reproachfully), “He is only two weeks old, 
you know.” 

Masor Boors (hastil, 
for his age.” 


. * Ye-e-es, LE know. I-1-] meant small 
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“MAMMA, I S’AN’T SAY A-MEN ANY MORE. DOD WON'T 


KNOW WHO IT Is. I S'ALL SAY A LITTLE DIRL."’ 














INVITED 


HER SPRING POEM. 


Porriwoat Conreisutor. “My new spring 
poem has twenty-eight stanzas, all as good as 
that one. To whom shall I dedicate it?” 
Enrrox. “To your husband.” 

* But he's dead.” 
“So much the better. He'll be able to stand 
a.” 
Sn 
PADDY’S WOOING. 


My Nora, with the midnight eyes, 
And wealth of raven tresses, 
She little knows I idolize 
The very ground she presses. 


My heart goes pit-a-pat the while 
I hearken to her prattle; 

Knew I the mystery of her smile, 
1 had won half the battle. 


But I am timid, she is coy; 
Ah, me! I fear she knows it! 
And if my presence brings her joy, 
I'm afraid she never shows it. 


On Patrick’s Day I'll ask her hand 
(Come, good old saint, watch over) ; 
For that’s the day, you understand, 
When Paddy lives in clover. 
ania 
One sees very few seal-skin sacques stand. 
ing up in the street cars. 
ened a ee" 
A SUGGESTION. 
He (to lady in front). “*Madam, your high 
hat obstructs my view of the stage.” 
Sux. “ What's the matter with sitting in the 
gallery ?” Pas 
MARCH SEVENTEENTH. 


“Lettus have sum oisters fer me an’ the 
ghiri,” said Tim. 
“ Will you have Blue Points, sir 2” inquired 
the waiter. 
“ Naw, ye saplin’ !” exclaimed Tim ; “giveme 
sum Grane Points, in honor of the occasion,” 
cuaiaiediaimeiiaeas 
SHE DIDN'T LACK EXPERIENCE. 
“But six weeks in this conntry, girl? 
You lack experience, that is plain.” 
“ Sperience is it that you mane?” 
she asked, with odd grimaces; 
“In them six wakes, believe me, mum, 
I lived in more than twenty places.” 


———_———_— 
HE KNEW THE SOUND. 


New Boarper (40 room-mate). “ What does 
all that pounding mean down-#tairs 7” 
Ouvv Boanper (hungrily). “ Steak for break- 
L” 


i ct 

















PERSUADED 


STARTED 


MK. LITTLEMAN AND HIS (TO-BE) MOTHER-IN-LAW; OR,' THE TRAGEDY OF THE TOBOGGAN. 


FIiNISUED 
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PLAINLY INHERITED. 
“PAPA.” SAID FOND MAMMA, “ DO YOU KNOW THAT RORBY TOLD ME A DELIBERATE STORY TO-DAY?” 


“WHAT'S THAT?” SAID PAPA, LOOKING STERNLY AT RoBRY—‘‘A STORY? 
RIES?” (BOBBY DIDN'T KNOW) “THE LIONS AND TIGERS FAT 'EM UP. YOU MUSTN'T TELL STORIES, BOBBY; IT'S WICKED.” 


Do You KNOW WHAT BECOMES OF LITTLE BOYS WHO TELL STO- 








